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PapeERs relating to MEDICINE, 


Article 22. The Method taken for preferving the Health of the 
Crew of his Majefly’s Ship the Refolution, during her late Voyage 
round the World. By Capt. James Cook, F.R.S. 


APTAIN Cdok’s laft voyage round the world was at- 
tended with this remarkable circumftance; that, during 
the fpace of three years and eighteen days, in which it was 
performed, through all the viciffitudes of climates, from 52 
degrees North to 71 degrees South latitude, only one man in 
the Refolution loft his life by difeafe; and he too died of a com- 
plicated and lingering illnefs, without any mixture of fcurvy. 
Among the caufes which contributed to produce this uncom- 
mon healthinefs, the principal of which Capt. Cook here points 
out, he firft mentions the liberal ufe of /weet wort ;—a fucceda- 
neum for frefh vegetables, firft recommended by Dr. Macbride, 
in confequence of the obfervations which he had made on the 
antifeptic quality of fixed air, ‘This liquor was not only given 
to thofe who had thanifeft fymptoms of the fcurvy; but to 
fuch likewife as, from circumftances, were judged’ to be’moft 
liable to that diforder. hey pla I 
‘ This is without doubt, fays the Author, one of the beft 
antifcorbutic fea medicines yet found out; and, if given in 
time, will, with proper attention to other things, Iam per- 
fuaded, prevent the fcurvy from making any great progrefs for. 
a confiderable time: but 1 am not altogetser of opinion, that 
at will cure it in an advanced ftate at fea.’ | 
Sour krout, portable foup, rob of lemons and oranges, and’ 
fugar, which laft was judicioufly difpenfed to the fhip’s com- 
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ny in the room of oil, doubtlefs concurred towards the gene- 
ral effect ; which was in a high degree promoted by the Au- 
thor’s unwearied attention to various particulars refpecting the 
cloathing of the feamen, difpofition of the watch, the frequent 
ufe of fires at the bottom of the well, an attention to frefh 
fupplies of water,—and, above all, a praétical attention, to fee 
all his falutary orders executed. 

Article 24. Propofals for the Recovery of People appare:tly drowned, 

By Jobn Hunter, Efq; F.R.S. 

This paper contains many ingenious phyfiological obferva- 
tions, which are followed by fome ufeful practical directions, 
re{pecting the recovery of perfons in whom the aCtions of life 
have been fulpended; but which are not very fuiceptible of 
abridgement.—Neveithelefs, fome of the Author’s probibitory di- 
reCtions will not, we apprehend, be univerfally approved ; 
fuch as his forbidding bleeding, becaufe * it weakens the ani- 
mal psinciple, and /effens life itfelf;’ his difapproving the intro- 
duction of any thing into the flomach, which ordinarily pro 
duces naufea or vomiting, ¢ as that alfo will have a fimilar ef- 
fect ;’ and his obje€ting to the © throwing any thing in by the 
anus’—(even the fumes of tobacco—) * which might tend to 
an evacuation that way; asevery fuch evacuation alfo tends to 
leflen the animal powers.’—We cannot enter on this fubject 
in this place; but furely thefe pofitive and unqualified prohi- 
bitions, founded, too, merely on a difputable theory, require 
fome modification ! 

Article 39. 4n Account of a Suppreffion of Urine cured by a Punc- 
ture made in the Bladder through the Anus. By Dr. Robert 
Hamilton, Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians at 
Edinburgh, and Phyfician at King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

The eafy and effe€tual means indicated in the prefent Arti- 
cle of giving inftant relief, in a cafe where all the known re- 
fources of furgery may either fail, or be productive of danger or 
inconvenience, cannot be too generally known. We fhall 
therefore briefly recite the more material circumftances of the 
cafe; referring the chirurgical reader for further particulars to 
the perufal of the Article irfelf. 

In the prefent cafe, an inftant rupture or gangrene of the 
bladder was to be apprehended from a long retention of urine ; 
from which the patient could not be relieved either by the ex- 
hibition of the ufual remedies, or by the catheter, which could 
not be introduced into the bladder. While the Author was re- 
fiecting on the moft eligible mode of relieving the patient, and 
confidering the dangers and difficulties attending the perforation 
of the bladder, both above the os pubis, and in peringo; he was 
informed that a certain obftacle within the anus had feveral 
times that day prevented the introduction of a clyfter pipe.: 
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Examining the part, he found a long, round, and yielding tu- 

mour protuberating within the anus, and which he perceive 

to be the diftended bladder. 

The practicability and facility of opening the bladder in this 
part inftantly and fortunately occurred to him ; and he imme- 
diately performed this fimple and effectual operation with the 
oreateft eafe: perforating the bladder by means of a trocar, 
through the fhort canula of which a ftraight catheter was quickly 
introduced, leaft, through the collapfion and retraction of the 
bladder, the canula fhould prove too fhort. The water was foon 
completely difcharged ; the wounds of the reéium and bladder 
produced no bad or even troublefome fymptoms during the cure, 
which was effected in a very fhort time; and the urine foon 
began to pafs through its natural channel. 

It is very remarkable that, though the urine flowed through 
the wound in the bladder, during the firft three or four days ; 
it did not, even at firft, pafs that way, except when the pa- 
tient chofe to difcharge it: for he had the power of retaining it, 
and of difcharging it voluntarily through this artificial paflage ; 
whenever a fufficient quantity had been collected in the blad- 
der, and he felc an inclination to make water. 

The Author acknowledges that he did not at that time know 
that the idea of a fimilar operation had occurred to Mr. Flurant, 
a French furgeon, who executed it with fuccefs: as may be feen 
in M. Pouteau’s Melanges de Chirurgie, p. 500.—A work of 
confiderable merit, but which, we believe, is not fufficiently 
known in this country. 

Article 36. An Account of fome poifonous Fifh in the South Seas. 
By Mr. William Anderfon, Surgeon of his Majefty’s Ship 
the Refolution. 

In this Article, Mr. Anderfon relates the extraordinary 
fymptoms which were obferved, and the method of cure which 
was followed, in confequence of the diforders produced in fome 
of the fhip’s company on board the Refolution, during her late 
voyage to the South Sea, after their having eaten a certain fifh 
catched off the ifland Mailiolo, Having been favoured with a 
light of Mr. Banks’s drawings, the Author finds that this fifth 
moit nearly refembles the Sparus Pagrus of Linnzus. 

In Article 25, Mr. Nourfe relates a very extraordinary cure 
of wounded inteftines ; and in the next Article Mr. Small, Sur- 
geon to the train of artillery at Minorca, after defcribing the 
rocky and dry fituation of the town of St. Philip’s, accounts 
for the caufes why tertians rage fo dreadfully in that place, 
during the hot months ; and afcribes their prevalence to certain 
artificial caufes : particularly to large quantities of water col- 
lected and preferved in cifterns for the ufe of the gardens; and 
to the ufe of a foft porous ftone employed in the buildings, 
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which abforbs and retains water, that afterwards becomes pu- 
trid, and gradually exhaling, difpofes the inhabitants to this 
and other difeafes of a putrid nature. 

MiscELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 

Under this general head we find ourfelves obliged to give 
only a contracted account of feveral remaining papers on very 
different fubjeéts. Articles 18, 19, and 20, contain meteoro- 
logical journals kept at the Society’s houfe; at Briftol ; and at 
Lyndon. In Article 40, Dr. A,Fothergill communicates fome 
obfervations made during the froft at the end of January 1776, 
at Northampton. In Article 21, the Hon. Henry Cavendifh 
gives an account of the meteorological inftruments ufed at the 
Royal Society’s houfe ; defcribing feveral of them minutely, 
and with his ufual accuracy. 

In Article 26, Capt. Cook relates a fingularity obferved in 
the tides in the South Seasx—The Endeavour having ftruck on 
a reef of coral rocks on the Eaft coaft of New Holland, at 
high water, and at a time when the tides were decreafing, was 
not floated (though the vefiel had been greatly lightened) by 
the fucceeding high water, which did not rife high enough by 
two feet. Neverthele‘s, in confequence of a prevailing notion 
among feamen, that the tides rife higher in the night than in 
the day, fome hopes were entertained from the next tide at 
midnight; and in faé the fhip then floated a full hour before 
high water. At this time too, * the heads of rocks, which on 
the preceding tice were, at leaft, a foot above water, were 
wholly covered.” The Author had many opportunities after- 
wards of obferving the fuperior height of the fpring tides at 
night, in this place; but does not undertake to affign the caufe 
of this remarkable difference. 

In the next Article, that ingenious mechanician, Mr. John 
Smeaton, ably difcuffes an important queftion in mixed mathe- 
matics, under the title of * An experimental Examination of 
the Quantity and Proportion of mechanic Power necefiary to 
be employed in giving different Degrees of Velocity to heavy 
Bodies from a State of Reft.’ In the 28th, Mr. Charles Hut- 
ton propofes a new and general method of finding fimple and 
quickly converging feries, for the purpofe of computing the ra- 
tio of the diameter of a circle to its circumference, to a great 
number of places of figures: and in the 42d Article, the fame 
Gentleman demonftrates two theorems mentioned in the Tran/= 
acthons for 1775, Art. 25. 

In the 33d Article, Dr. Pallas communicates to the Society 
an account of the large mafs of native iron, weighing above 
1680 Rufhan pounds, difcovered by him in the mountains of 
Siberia. “The 34th Article contains fome curious obfervations 
made by James weir. Efg; on the cryftallizations which ap- 
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pear on glafs; on its paffing very flowly from a fluid toa folid 
ftate. They feem to countenance the modern opinion that 
the Giant’s Caufeway, and other great native cryftals of Ba- 
faltes, are volcanic productions; and that they have been formed 
by the cryftallization of a vitreous /ava, while it was flowly 
cooling. m 
Two Articles remain, in the firft of which, No. 41, Dr. 
John Fothergill, in a letter addrefled to the Royal Society, 
communicates to the philofophical world, as executor to the 
late Dr. Knight, an accurate and minute defcription of the two 
immenfe magnetical machines, or magazines, contrived and exe- 
cuted with great labour and expence, by his late friend. Each 
part confifted of 240 bars, weighing about 500 pounds.—* One 
of thefe parts, fays the Author, was fixed up in your Mufeum, 
the other was lefc at the lodgings of one of your very ufeful, 
ingenious members, J. H. de Magellan, for the purpofe of 
fome experiments, and alfo for impregnating ftrongly the needles 
of fea compafles. -Here it was accidentally deftroyed by fire, 
and the parts it confifted of rendered almoft who!ly ufelefs. A 
new one has, however, been made, and impregnated with the 
magnetical power, by the ingenious gentleman abovementioned, 
according to the method of Dr. Knight.’—* Left the machine 
itfelf, he adds, fhould again be expofed to a like accident with 
that which deftroyed a part of it; | thought an exact reprefen- 
tation of it, and its feveral parts, might be the beft means of 
preferving it to future times, if inferted in the Tranfa&tions of 
the Royal Society.’ | 
In the laft remaining Article, or the 35th, M. Meffier com- 
municates to M. Magellan an account of a deft obferved by him, 
fince the 14th of May, 1776, on the body of Saturn; pretty 
broad, and almoft as diftin& as thofe of Jupiter.” He wifhes 
that aftronomers, who may be furnifhed with better telefcopes 
than his own, may be apprized of this obdfervation ; as they 
may perhaps difcover fome inequalities in this belt, fo that the 
time of this planet’s revolution on its axis maybe better afcer- 
tained than it is at prefent. TB... 





Art. II. Experiments and Obfervations on different Kinds of Air. 


Vol. Ill. By Jofeph Prieilley, LL.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 6%. Boards, 
Johnfon. 1777. 


W* rejoin company, for the third time, with this faga- 
cious and fuccefsful Experimentalift, with particular 
pleafure, and not without aftonifhment at the multiplicity 
of new and valuable jac?s which he has difcovered in the fhort 
interval fince his lait publication on this fubjeét. This fatif- 
faction however is fomewiat abated by certain hints, which 
occur in his preface to this volume, of a defign to fufpend his 
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philofophical or experimental inveftigations, and to beftow his 
attention ¢ on /peculaticns of a very different nature.’— Whatevet 
may be the object of thefe fpeculations, we ftill hope that he 
will never abfolutely quit a field which he has enriched with 
fuch a variety of important difcoveries ; and in which he has 
gathered fo many undifputed laurels. Without meaning to de- 
preciate the labours of Aoyle, Hales, and his other precurfors in 
this walk of fcience; we may juftly view him—on confidering 
the great extent and fuccefs of his refearches—as the creator of 
a new fpecies of chemiftry. The foundations were indeed partly 
laid by them; but they do noc appear to have been aware of 
the great acceffions which might accrue to natural knowledge, 
or cf the ufeful purpofes to which their /mail beginnings might 
be extended and applied, through the united and well directed 
exertions of genius and perfeverance, 

The variety of curious matter contained in this volume, as 
well as our other manifold engagements, prevent us at prefent 
fiom giving even a flight fketch of its contents. We fhall 
now therefore wholly confine ourfelves to that part of the pre- 
face, in which we meet with the /ate/? advices re{pe€ting one of 
the Author’s mott interefting and important difcoveries :—we 
mean his detection of dephlogifiicated air, or of the principles 
which conftitute atmofpherical or refpirable air. 

Jn our review of the Author’s fecond volume [M. Rev. Feb. 
1776, p.108, and June, p. 425] we gave a general account 
of the procefles or experiments, from which he was naturally 
Jed to conclude that the air which we breathe confifts of the 
nitrous acid, combined with a certain quantity of earth, to- 
gether with a portion of phlogi/ion, to which it probably owes 
its elafticity. The exiftence of earth in this fluid feemed to be 
fatisfactorily evinced from hence ;—that in every experiment 
made for the production of pure or dephlogifficated air, the me- 
tallic calx, or other earth, was found to be fenfibly diminifhed 
in quantity; fo that after repeating the procefs a fufficient 
number of times, by adding frefh nitrous acid to the fame 
earth, and then expelling the air produced from it, the whole 
of the earthy fubftance would at length difappear. 

It appears likewife from feveral of the experiments related in 
the prefent volume, that a fenfible quantity of earth comes over 
in the diffitlation of dephlogifticated air; in which it is fuf- 
pended while the air remains hot, anda part of which is de- 
poled when it becomes cold. It may therefore be reafonably 
inferred that both common and dephlogifticated air retain fome 
portion of earth combined with them, in the common tempe- 
yature of the atmofphere. 

On the other hand, the 44b¢ Fontana, who has very largely 
and fuccefsfully profecuted feveral o° Dr, Prieftley’s difcoverie:, 
. | | confiders 
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confiders dephlogifticated, or the moft pure refpirable air, as 
confifting of the nitrous acid alone, intirely deprived of the 
phlogifton natural to it; and as not containing any earth in its 
compofition. In the work where he treats of this matter, we 
find him endeavouring to obviate the objections which the pre- 
ceding obfervations of Dr. Prieftley furnifh againft this laft af- 
fertion of his. He acknowledges * that a part of the calx or 
earth is rendered volatile, and rifes with the dephlogifticated 
air in fuch quantities that, at length, the whole of it may be 
made to difappear: but this earth is not, according to him, 
combined with the dephlogifticated air, nor is neceflary to the 
compofition of it; and it difappears nearly in the fame manner 
as a large quantity of water may be made to vanifh from our 
notice, merely on being reduced into vapours which are loft in 
the atmofphere.—But he further fupports his opinion on this 
fubject by the following remarkable experiment. 

He diflolves a known quantity of mercury in the nitrous acid, 
anf then ‘reduces it to the ftate of red precipitate. Expofing 
this fubftance to a proper heat in a glafs retort, he expels from 
it a large quantity of the pureft dephlogifticated air. While this 
operation is going forward, the mercury is gradually reftored 
to its former metallic ftate ; and at the end of the procefs, the 
whole of it is revived. On weighing it, he finds that the mer- 
cury has fcarce loft any fenfible portion of its original weight ; 
and hence, with feeming juftice, concludes that it cannot have 
furnifhed any of its earth to conftitute one of the fuppofed come 
ponent principles of the dephlogifticated air produced in the pro- 
cefs of revivication.—Dr. Prieftley, alluding to this procefs, ac- 
knowledges that it is a very proper and fair experiment, and 
provided it was made with fufficient accuracy, it muft, as far 
as he can fee, be conclufive.’ 

Having frequently however repeated this procefs, fometimes 
affifted by his friend Mr. Magellan, and by Mr. Winch, jun. 
a practical chymift; they conftantly found that the mercury 
fuftained a certain lofs of weight, after having been completely 
revived, and after it had contributed (as it certainly does in 
fome manner) to the production of the dephlogifticated air. 
Neverthelefs, M. Lavoifier having likewife made this experi- 
ment, and having declared that the refults were the fame with 
thofe we have recited from the Abbé Fontana; the Author was 
induced to repeat the procefs once more. We thall conclude 


the prefent Article, by giving his account of this feemingly de- 
cifive experiment, in his own words : 





® Recherches Jur la Nature del’ Air nitreux (3 del’ Air dephlogiftique, 
1770, p. 164, 
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¢ I difflolved 17 pennyweights 13 grains of the pureft mer- 
cury in an equal weight of ftrong {pirit of nitre, in a retort 
with a long neck, the end of which I had bent fo as to im- 
merge it in a bafon of water; and I gave it fo {trong a heat, as 
to diftil all the mercury that was revivified into the bafon. 
This I weighed, together with all that adhered to the infide of 
the retort, which | broke for the purpofe, and found that there 
was a clear lofs of 14 pennyweight, or making every pofhble 
allowance 13 pennyweight. I believe that in this, as in other 
procefles for procuring air, the quantity produced, and confe- 
quently the lots of weight in the materials, will be different, ac- 
cording to the manner in which the heat is applied ; but that there 
will always be more or lefs of lofs. It is very poflible, however, 
that there may be lefs earth, and more nitrous acid im air than 
I had fuppofed ; and I do not pretend to have been able to af- 
certain the exa@ proportion of thefe ingredients in the contti- 


tution of the air.’ 
B..-y- 


Aer. IIL. The State of the Prifons in England and Wales; with Pre- 
liminary Obferwations, and an Account of fome Foreign Prijons. By 
John Howard, F.R.S. 4to. 12s. Warrington printed; fold 
by Cadell, &c. in London. 1777. 





LrHouGH this work is by no means deftitute of that 
kind of merit which is requifite to obtain favour in the 
court of criticifm, its claim to the public attention and appro- 
bation ref{ts on fuperior grounds, the humanity of the Author, 
and the extenfive utility of the defign. No ftudied encomium 
that we are able to frame would do him fo much honour, as a 
plain account of the nature of his undertaking, and the man- 
ner in which it has been executed. 
_ Mr. Howard, having had particular occafion to obferve the 
diftrefles of prifoners while he was fheriff of the county of Bed- 
ford (in 1773) was induced, from motives of humanity, to 
enter into a more general examination of thefe fcenes of cala- 
mity; and, in order to gain a more perfect knowledge of the 
particulars and extent of it, by various and accurate obferva- 
tion, he made a tour through England, folely with the defign 
of viliting the county gaols. Finding the grounds of complaint 
to be exceedingly numerous, and fuch as called aloud for re- 
drefs, he fuffered no confiderations of expenct, fatigue, or 
danger, to difhearten him from compleating his benevolent plan, 
but undertook a fecond journey, in which he vifited every county 
in England and Wales, examining with the moft exaét atten- 
aa og county, city, and town gaols, and the houfes of cor- 
tection, 
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In hopes of collecting valuable information on the fubject, 
from a furvey of the ftate of foreign prifons, Mr. Howard, in 
17759 travelled into France, Flanders, Holland, and Germany 5 
and repeated his vifit to thete countries, and alfo to Switzerland, 
in 1776. And, left any material circumftances fhouid have 
efcaped his notice, Or any inaccuracies crept into his minutes, 
in his former journies through the feveral counties of England 
and Wales, he made another vifit to the prifons in each. 

‘The numerous and intereiting materials thus carefully col- 
leGted, not from the report of others, but from the Author’s 
immediate and repeated obfervations, are in this work metho- 
dically digefted, and with every mark of the utmoft fidelity laid 
before the Public. 

The main body of the work confifts of a diflin&t account 
of the ftate of the feveral county, city, and town prifons 
through England and Wales; in which every particular 
which could be fuppofed at all interefting to the magif- 
trates of the feveral places, or to the legiflature, is accurately 
related. The chief heads of information are; the Gaoler, his 
name, falary, fees, allowance for tranfportation, licence— Pri- 


foners, both debtors and felons, their allowance for food, garn- 


ifh required from new comers, number at feveral different times 
—Chaplain, his name, duty, faiary—Surgeon, his name, falary 
—Table of fees, of legacies, &c.—AVijcellanccus Remarks, re- 
{fpecting the fituation, convenience, &c. of the prifon, the 
form, dimenfions, and ftate of the apartments, the provifion 
for lodging, cleanjinefs, labour, relief of the fick, the conduct 
of the officers of the prifon, and many other particulars. 

In the preliminary obfetvations prehxed to this ftate of the 
prifons, Mr. Howard firft takes a general view of the feveral 
caufes of diftrefs and irregularity,—a deficiency of food, water, 
air, conveniences for cleanlinefs, and bedding—confinins all 
forts of prifoners together—allowing of garnith or chummage 
at entrance—gaming—loading prifoners with heavy irons— 
having different towns for prifons and for trial, fo that prifoners 
are often obliged to walk ten or fifteen miles in irons, and fub- 
jected to other hardfhips—having the gzol delivery in fore 
places but once a year—fubjecting acquitted prifoners to clerk’s 
fees; the non-refidence of gaolers; allowing the prifons to be 
crowded with the wives and children of debtors; and making 
gaols private property. He next gives an enumeration of pri- 
foners in England and Wales, as it appeared from his accounts 
in the fpring of the year 1776; the amount of which were as 
follows: Debtors, 2437; felons, &c. 9943 petty offenders, 
653; total, 4084. Allowing to each of thefe two dependants 
(which upon careful examination appears to be the proper 


average) 
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average) the number of thofe who fuffer by imprifonment ap- 


pear to be 12,252. 

Having enumerated the feveral grounds of complaint, he 
proceeds to point out the proper remedies ; and fuggefts a va- 
riety of improvements refpecting the ftructure and management 
of prifons. Tothis part of the work Mr. Howard has added 
an engraved plan of fuch a prifon as, in his idea, unites the 
greateft advantages with regard to health and fecurity. The 
regulations which he propotes are, as might be expected from 
the Author’s attentive obfervation of facts, extremely judicious : 
he feems to have derived much affiftance in this part of his 
work from his remarks on the ftate of foreign prifons, which 
he found much fuperior to thofe of this country in every parti- 
cular which could contribute to health and regularity. 

From this part of the work we fhall extrac the following 
account of the prifons in the Cantons of Switzerland. 

‘ In thofe of the Cantons to which I went, felons have each a 
room to themfelves, ‘* that they may not,” faid the keepers, ‘‘ ¢utor 
one another.” None were in irons: they are kept in rooms more or 
lefs ftrong and lighifome, according to the crimes they ar. charged 
with. Butthe prifons are in general very ftrong. ‘The rooms are 
numbered, and the keys marked with the fame numbers. In motft 
of them a German ftove. The common allowance fix-pence a day. 
In fome Cantons there are no prifoners of this fort. ‘The principal 
reafon of it is, the great care that is taken to give children, even 
the pooreft, a moral and religious education. Another thing which 
contributes to the fame intention, is the laudable police of fpeedy 
juftice. A criminal has no notice of his death, nor the manner of 
it, but a fhort time before he is to fuffer: and he is then indulged 
with his choice ot food, wine, &c. Women are not hanged, but 
beheaded. Every new executioner has a new fword; and, in the 
arfenal at Bern, I faw feveral old ones hung up in order. In the 
houfes of Correction many of the prifoners were women; whom | 
faw at work. 

‘ The more numerous prifoners are the galley flaves ; improperly 
fo called, for there are no galleys belonging to Switzerland. 

* At Lufanne I vifited a prifon, in which there were at that time 
no prifoners. ‘There were dungeons, but on entering each of them 
the keeper obferved that we were not yet upon the ground, but there 
were cellars underneath. On converfing with Dr. Tiffot, he ex- 
prefied his furprize at our gaol diflemper ; faid, ‘* I fhould not find 
it in Switzerland :’ and added, that ** he had not heard of its bein 
any where but in England.”” When I mentioned the late aét of rar- 
liament for preferving the health of our prifoners, he approved of it 
highly, efpecially the claufes which require white wafhing the rooms 
and keeping them clean —I did not (as the Do&tor faid | fhould not) 


find the gaol fever in Switzerland: nor did I find it any where elfe 
abroad, 
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‘ In Bern, the principal Canton, there was in one prifon (the 
Schallenhaus) one hundred and twenty-four galley flaves. They 
have not each a room to themfelves; bu: there is fome diftinétion of 
the more and lefs criminal, both in their rooms and work, Mott of 
them are employed in cleaning the ftreets, and public walks; re- 
moving the rubbifh of building ; and the fnow and ice in winter. 
The city is one of the cleaneft I have feen. Foar or five are chained 
to a {mall waggon, and draw ; others, more at liberty, {weep, load, 
&c. Thefe are known by an iron collar, with a hook projeQing 
over their heads ; weight about five pounds: [ faw one rivetted ona 
criminal in about two minutes. They work in fummer from feven 
to eleven, and from one to fix ; in winter from eight to eleven, and 
from one to four. 1 afked them, ‘* whether they would choofe to 
work fo, or be confined within doors?” ** Much rather’ they faid, 
‘© work thus.” The lefs criminal are in feparate wards. ‘They work 
within doors, fpinning, &c. in a large room); and have not the iron 
collar. The prifon is not commodious, nor'kept clean. The daily 
allowance two pounds of bread, and twice a day a pint and half of 
foup, made of barley, beans, &c. they fetch it from the city hofpi- 
tal. In their leifure hours they make trifles to fell, mend fhoes, &c. 
and deliver them as they pafs on at work. ‘They are not fuffered to 
practife gaming of any fort. Indeed this 1s forbidden to all the com- 
mon people; as playing for any confiderable fum is to thofe of 
higher rank. The keeper and turnkey are to fee that the prifoners 
perform their devotions every morning and evening. The chaplains 
pray with them and inftruét them on Sunday and Thurfday. Once 
a month other clergymen fuperintend the fervice. No vifitant ad- 
mitted on Sunday. Great care taken of the fick. No. futling 
place to be kept in this houfe of corretiion. The keeper is ftriétly 
forbidden to fell the prifoners wine, brandy, or other provifions ; 
and required entirely to forego any fuch emolument. The bedding 
and cloathing are minutely defcribed, both as to quality and value. 
I have a copy of all the orders, twenty-feven in number, dated 
March 14, 1774 Thefe which I have mentioned may ferve as a 
fpecimen. Some of the flaves are women: their ward is totally fe- 
parate from that of the men. 

* In La Prifen ordinaire, fome rooms are planked all round. Eight 
of them are very clofe and itrong. Doors of oak 22 inches thick, 
plated with iron; three hinges, a lock, and two padlocks. Ina 
clofet, were the cloaths of a perfon that was murdered, kept to con- 
front the guilty when apprehended: and fome ftolen goods, to be 
owned. Here were no prifoners. A criminal who can pay, is al- 
lowed to expend feven batz two kreutzer, about a fhilling daily, for 
two meals of foup and good bread. To one that is poor, the go- 
vernment allows half that fum. To ail who are condemned, they al- 
Jow a fhilling a day for eight days before they fuffer. Thefe allow- 
ances are {pecified on a paper hung up in the gaol. There hangs up 
alfo a ferious exhortation concerning the awiul nature of an oath; 
and the form of fundry oaths to be taken. I procured copies of the 
whole, but will tranfcribe only one oath, as follows ;—** Ma depo- 
** fition, dont leéture m’a été faite a prefent, je la confirme devant 
** la face du Dicu tout puiflant, tout fachant et vray, pour contenir 
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* Ja verité, ainfi que je defire, que Dieu me foit en aide fur la fin 
‘¢ de mes jours. Sans dol ni fraude.”’ a My depofition, which 
‘+ has now been read to me I confirm before the face of God omni- 
‘* potent, omnifcient, and truc, to contain the truth, as I delire that 
‘© God may be my help at the end of my days. Without fraud or 
“© deceit.” Perjury, | was told, is very uncommon among them. 

© In this city 1 had fome difcourfe with the celebrated Dr. Haller. 
He afcribed the ficknefs in Englith gaols co their being overcrowded. 

* At Solothurn, the prifon (dated im front 1756) 18 built of a fort 
of marble trom a quarry near the town. Many ef the ftones are fix 
feet by two or three, and above a foot thick. The gaoler fad, 
‘* He always took off the irons from criminals that came to him 
chained hands and feet.” There are fifteen rooms about nine feet 
fquare, and eight feet high: witha coach roof. The partizion walls 
are all of the famesfert of marble: the window is in the upper part 
of the wall, two feat :by fix inches: German ftoves in moit of the 
rooms. For thofe guilry of lefs heinous crimes, there are rooms not 
quite fo ftrong, and more lighifome. Allowance a pound a bread, 
and twice a day foup. 

‘ The magiilrates thought a conitant fupply of water within the 
prifon walls fo needful, that although there is a fountain in the 
itreet about ten yards from the prifon door, they have placed another 
in the court yard, dated 1769. 

* At Bafl the jail for felons is in one of the towers. No pri- 
foners; but many rooms ready with clean ftraw and blankets. Each 
prifoner (they faid) has a room to himfelf, in which he is conftantly 
jhut up, except when conducted to the council chamber for exami- 
nanon. One of the flrongeft rooms by the great clock is about fix 
feet high: the (trap) door is in the flat roof: the prifoner goes down 
by a ladder, which is then taken up; his vidtuais are put in at a 
wicket on one fide. When I wasin the room, and took notice of 
the uncommon ftrength of it, the gaoler told me a prifoner had lately 
made his efcape from it. I could not devife what method he took, 
but heard it was this. He had a f{poon for foup, which he fharpened 
to cut ont a piece from the timber of his room: then by practice he 
acquired the art of ftriking his door, jait when the great clock 
ftruck, to drown the noife: and in fifteen days he forced all the 
bolts, &c. Bat atrvempting to let himfelf down from the vaft height 
by a rope which he found, the rope failed him; and by falling he 
broke fo many of his bones, that the furgeons pronounced his reco- 
very impoflible, But his bones were fet, and with proper care he 
did recover, ‘and was pardoned.’ 

With the account of Flanders is given a ground-plan and 
elevation of a new prifon, building by the ftates of Auftrian 
Flanders at Ghent, which is a houfe of correétion for all thofe 
provinces, and is called La Maifon de Force—Mr. Howard 
clofes his narrative of the ftate of foreign prifons with the fol- 
lowing reflection. 

* When I formerly made the tour of Europe, I feldom had oc- 
cafion to envy foreigners any thing I faw with refpeét to their fitua- 
ticn, their religion, manners, or government, In my late journeys 
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to view their prifons, I was fometimes put to the blufh for my na- 
tive country. The Reader will fcarcely feel from my narration the 
fame emotions of fhame and regret as the comparifon excited in me, 
on beholding the difference with my own eyes: But from the ace 
count I have given him of foreign prifons, he may judge whether a 
defign of reforming our own be merely vifionary—whether idlenefs, 
debauchery, difeate, and famine be the neceflary attendants of .a 

rifon, or only connected with it in our ideas for want of more per- 
fect knowledge, and more enlarged views. I hope too’ he will do 
me the juftice to think that neither an indifcriminate admiration of 
every thing foreign, nor a fondnefs of cenfuring every thing at 
home, has influenced me to adopt the language of a panegyrift in 
this part of my work, or that of a complainant in the reft. Where I 
have commended I have mentioned my reafons for fo doing ; and I 
have dwelt perhaps more minutely upon the management of foreign 
prifons, becaufe it was more agreeable to me to praife than to con- 
demn. Another motive induced me to be very particu'ar in my ac- 
counts of foreign houfes of Correction, efpecially thofe of the freeft 
ftates. It was to counteract a notion prevailing among us that com- 
pelling prifoners to work, efpecially in public, was inconfitent with 
the principles of Englith liberty ; at the fame time that taking away 
the lives of fuch numbers, either by executions, cr the difeafes of 
our prifons, feems to make little impreflion upon us, Of fuch force 
is cuftom and prejudice in filencing the voice of good fenfe and 
humanity !’ 

The account of the ftate of Newgate is accompanied with a 
cround-plan and elevation of the new prifon. ‘To the ftate of 
the prifons are fubjoined valuable tables, refpecting the fees of 
the Clerks of Afflize; the number of prifoners of the feveral 
kinds, in the Home, the Oxford, the Midland and Norfolk 
circuits, and at the Old Bailey, for a courfe of years; the felons 
delivered from Newgate for tranfportation in 4773, 17745 
1775. ' 

At the conclufion of the whole work Mr. Howard fays: ‘ A per- 
fon of more ability, with my knowledge of facts, would have writ- 
ten better: but my ambition was not the fame of an Author. Hear- 
ing the cries of the miferable, | devoted my time to their relief. 
In order to procure it, | made it my bufinefs to colleét materials, 
the authenticity of which could not be difputed. For the warmth 
of fome expreflions where my fubject obliges me to complain, and 
for my edgerne/s to remove the feveral grievances, my only apology 
mult be drawn from the deep dilirefs ot the fufferers, and the im- 
preflions the view of it excited in me—impreflions too ftrong to be 
effaced by any length of time! 

‘ What l have propofed throughout my work is liable, I am fen- 
fible, to fome objeftions; and thefe will, doubtlefs, be heightened 
by the cavils cf thofe whofe intereft it is to prevent the reformation 
of abufes on which their eafe or emolument may depend. Yet I 
hope nor to be entirely deferted in the conflict: and, if this publi- 
cation thall have any eifect in alleviating the diflieffes of poor debtors 
and other prifoncss—in procuring for them cleanly and wholefome 
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abodes; and thereby exterminating the gaol fever, which has fo of- 
ten fpread abroad its dreadful contagion—in abolifhing, or at leaft 
reducing, the oppreflive fees of clerks of affize, and of the peace ; 
and checking the impofitions of gaolers, and the extortion of bailitts 
—in introducing a habit of induftry in our Bridewells ; and reftrain- 
ing the thocking debauchery and immorality which prevail in our 
gaols and other prifons—if any of thefe beneficial confequences thall 
accrue, the Writer will be ready to indulge himfelf with the pleaf- 
ing thought of not having lived without doing fome good to his fel- 
low creatures; and will think himfelf abundantly repaid for all the 
pains he has taken, the time he has fpent, and the hazards he has 


undergone.’ 
Every humane fpirit muft intereft itfelf in the fuccefs of this 


moft laudable undertaking, and will pay the tribute of refp<é 
due to the uncommon merit which appears in the execution. 
Jt gives the Author a title to the appellation of a patriot, and 
to the flill more honourable appellation of friend of human 
kind, much lefs dubious than the grounds on which thefe cha- 
racters are frequently claimed. 

It will be a pleafure to our Readers, to find that Mr. Howard 
has been already fo far fuccefsful, as to have obtained from the 
legiflature an act for the relief of prifoners who fhould be ac- 
quitted refpecting their fees, and another for preferving the 
health of prifoners, and preventing the gaol-diftemper—and to 
be imformed that a complete reformation in the ftate of our 
prifons is now meditating, and that there is reafon to expeéct 
that a Parliamentary inquiry concerning them will be fet on foot, 
to prepare the way for one comprebenfive flatute for their general 
regulation. Such a meafure as this, will wipe off much dif- 
grace from a country in other refpeéts diftinguifhed -by its hu- 
manity, will reflect honour upon the Britifh legiflature, and 
will, without all queftion, be highly acceptable to the Public. 

In the progrefs and completion of thefe good works, the 
benevoient Author of the defign will, we are perfuaded, enjoy 
an ample recompence, in beholding the tear wiped from many 
an eye, in receiving the bi{fing of many who were ready to peril, 
and in anticipating the final plaudit, * / was fick, and ye vifited 
me; IN PRISON, AND YE CAME UNTO ME.’ 

«* O how we envy him his feelings !” B. 





Art. IV. Odjervations on ancient Cafiles, By Edward King, Efqe 
Read at the Society of Antiquaries, March 2t—28, and April 18, 
1776. 4to. Bowyerand Nichols. 1-77. 


A? Archaiology is, in this age of inquiry, become the fa- 
vourite ftudy with men of curiofity and literature, every 
attempt to explain the cuftoms and manners of our anceftors 
has a claim to our attention 2nd encouragement. Mr. Kino’s 
ive fi blifhing the effi fore ‘ 
motive for publiining the eliay now before us, is a perfuafive 
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arocument in favour of our recommendation. ‘ Asan acquaint- 
ance with ancient manners and cuftoms is effentially neceflary 
in order to our well underftanding the hiftory of patt ages, fo 
thofe antiquities which tend to illuftrate and explain the arts, 
ufages, and modes of living of our forefathers, both in war and 
peace, become daily more interefting objects of our inquiries. 

Men who have more learning than judgment are too fre- 

uently led into error by the contemplation of ancient hiftory : 
claffical abfurdities are confecrated by claflical authority; and 
fuch Catholic opinions are not to be combated by the herefy of 
modern reafoners. We all know it is the intoxication of fome, 
to fhape their ideas of right and wrong to the dogmas of particu- 
Jar men who lived before them: and if fuch venerable ftandards 
had as able advocates as Mr. King to defend their pretenfions 
to exemplary wifdom, many more would have fallen in with 
the fame delufion. 

Mr. King has undertaken to rebuild, if we may fo exprefs it, 
the caftles of Rochefter, Canterbury, Dover, Norwich, Port- 
chefter, Colchefter and Guildford which were left in ruins by 
Captain Grofe, and he has executed this arduous attempt with 
an ingenuity of which our anceftors knew little; as will evi- 
dently appear to the Reader who attentively confiders the fol- 
lowing extract. 

* As to the devices to deceive and miflead the enemy, there 
were (I think) in this caftle *, three at leaft ; and perhaps even 
fome others might be mentioned. 

‘ The firft, and molt remarkable, was a ftone arch, and 
falfe portal, upon the ftair-cafe, juft by the firft gate. Its ap- 
pearance may be fecn, &c. and it could anfwer no other end 
than to deceive and miflead the befiegers, by inducing them to 
attempt: a breach in this place, when once they fhould be 
mafters of the fteps, and of the frit gate: for although any one, 
who looks at the north-eaft front of this building, would at 
firft fight inftantly conclude, that sere was formerly an ancient 
entrance, now ftopped up; yet, upon meafuring carefully, and 
examining the infide of the caftles, it will be found, that this 
imaginary entrance is directly againft the moft folid parts of 
the tran{verfe wall; it being not only againft the fides of the 
folid north-eaft wall, which is here twelve feet thick, but more- 
over again{t the ed of the north-weft wall. And it is to be 
obferved, that the little apartment before-mentioned, at this 
north corner, is above the crown of the arch; and therefore 
could not diminifh the ftrength of the wall of this falfe portal. 

© And that deception alone was the end defigned to be anfwer- 
ed by the conftru€tion of this arch, appe«rs she more probable, 
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becaufe in Dover caftle there is not only fuch a great arch, and 
falfe portal, fituated in a manner fomewhat fimilar, on the 
grand ftaircafe ; but there is morever, another {mall falfe portal on 
the ground, on the fouth fide, which, on examination, is found 
to be not only againft the whole thicknefs of the wall of that 
front, but alfo directly againft the end of the ftrong partition 
wall in the middle, which feparates the rooms of that caftle. 
And fomething of the fame kind may alfo be obferved in the 
Caftle at Norwich; where are two great arches, on the ground, 
on the weft-fide, that have often been fuppofed ancient ent- 
rances ; and at laft appear weak places ; but are in reality parts 
of the walls ftronger than any other.’ 

If the fame ftone arches which Mr. King refers to were really 
jntended to deceive, there appears more cunning than wifdom in 
the contrivance. A caftle garrifoned by a number of foldiers, 
frequently relieved, and new ones planted in a conftant fuccef- 
fion, can never conceal from the enemy fuch immoveable de- 
ceptions. It has been the invariable duty of every general, 
from the earlieft ages, before he makes his approaches, to be 
informed of every minute circumitance, that be may proportion 
the ftiength of his attack to the force of the refiftance againft 
him. The Saxons muft have had much lefs curiofity, and more 
loyalty to their fovereign than their fucceflors, or Rochefter 
Caftle would undoubtedly have been vifited by the neighbours in 
time of peace: or the fecrets might be difclofed by a deferter, 
when at war with each other. Temporary artifices are frequently 
ufed with great fucce/s ; but the firm and fettled ftrength of every 
caftle is tco publicly known to derive any other advantage than 
from its original firength. Befide, in the Saxon Heptarchy, they 
had only one mode of building cattles, as appears by Mr. King’s 
defcription of them ; therefore every permanent finefle muft have 
been known to each of the kings in the feven diftinc&t govern- 
ments; and confequently every fly artful purpofe, from being 
known, mut(t have been defeated. We are rather inclined to 
believe thofe blank dvors, like blind windows in modern build- 
ings, were meant as ornaments; or what is moft likely, they 
thought the arch might bind and increafe the ftrength of the 
walls, that were to fuftain not only the weight, but the yvibra- 
tion of the catapultas, &c. &c. 

The more our author extols thofe methods the Saxons con- 
trived for conveying engines of war, and other mighty weights 
to the top of theircaftles, the more we ought to value ourfelves 
for our mechanical improvements. ‘¢ The next contrivance 
worthy our attention, is the means devifed for the eafy con- 
veyance of the great engines of war into the feveral apartments 
of, and upto the top of the caftle; and this alfu is very Cu-. 
rious, and excellently well defigned, 
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© Any one who has at all confidered the pian of this caftle,. 
and the ftruGture and fituation of the ftair-cafes, will eafily per- 
ceive, that if the ftores were to be conveyed up and down thofe 
winding narrow afcents, 1¢ would create much confufion ; not 
to mention that it would be impoflible to convey through fuch, 
paflages, the large beams of which the catapultas and baliftas, 
and many other inftruments of war, are known to have been 
compofed. To obviate this inconvenience therefore, there 
were three fquare wells, made in the walls of the caftle, fo as 
not to interfere with the galleries; and thefe wells opened at 
the bottom, on the ground floor, into arches fo high, as to al- 
low of the turning of large beams of timber into them: and in 
their afcent, they had alfo other flues (if 1 may be allowed the 
expreffion) branching off to the galleries on the two upper 
floors ; but none to the firft floor, on which the grand entrance. 
was, as it is manifeft they would there be needlefs. And we 
may eafily perceive, that it was more convenient to have them 
take their rife from the ground floor, rather than trom the firft 

, floor ; both becaufe it faved the trouble of conveying the ftores up 
the grand ftair-cafe, and alfo occafioned Jefs contufion in thofe 
apartments which would of courfe be moft crowded with foldiers.’ 

The crane and lever would have exerted every neceflary 
power for lifting their balifta to the uppermoft chamber of thei 
caftles, with more facility and lefs trouble than all that combi- 
nation of contrivances which marks their great wifdom and ine 
genuity. 

In this thin quarto pamphlet, there are four plates defcribing 
the elevation and the fite or original plan of the feveral caftles ; 
with various parts that are referred to, for the purpofe of eluci- 
dating what the Author has offered to our confideration. We 
acknowledge ourfelves equally obliged to Mr. King for his in- 
formation, which is ingenioufly related, and muft have been 
elaborately obtained. 

N. B. We muft note, that thefe obfervations, though here 
printed as a diftinét tract, containing near fixty pages, are {aid 
to be inferted in the 4th vol. of the Archueclogia, juft publifhed, 
but which we have not yet feen. D 
— -— . init SF GMavrsoooeM, 
Art. V. A Voyage towards the Scuth Pole, and round the World, 

Performed by hits Majeity’s Ships the Re/olution and Adventure, in 


the Years 1772, 1773, 1774and 1775. Written by James Cook, 
Commander of the Refolution, &c. &c. Iluftrated with Maps 
and Charts, and a Variety of Portraits of Perfons, and Views of 
Places, drawn during the Voyage by Mr. Hodges, and engraved 
‘by the moft eminent Matters. 4to. 2 Vols. 21. 2s. Boards. 
Cadell. 1-77, 
TT HE Reader, who may entertain an high and juft opinion 

of Captain Cook’s abilisies and {pirit, as an officer and 
a Navigator; but who May apprehend that, in the perufal of 
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this work, he fhall find little more than an authentic, indeed, 
but dry and ever returning detail of latitudes and longitudes, 
and of bearings, diftances, and foundings ; will here meet with 
much unexpected entertainment. Befides thefe ufeful and 
effential articles, he will find in it much agreeable matter; 
confifting of a well digefled narrative, accompanied with ob- 
fervations on men and things, that would do credit even toa 
philofopher, or a writer by profeflion; and cloathed in a natural 
and manly fty!le. We have the itrongeft reafons likewife to 
believe, notwith{tanding Mr. Forfter’s rather premature infinu- 
ations to the contrary t+, that Captain Cook is the actual 
writer of this relation; and that there is not the leaft ground 
for Mr. F.’s apprehenfions that the Public, in perufing it, muft 
“© ggain converfe with him by means of an interpreter”? Waving 
other confiderations, we need only quote Captain Cook’s own 
declaration at the end of his introduction; from which it will 
appear that the work, with all its merits or imperfections, is 
properly and bona fide his own; and where he very unneceffarily, 
in our opinion, apologifes for the inaccuracies of ftyle that may 
be found init. It does not perhaps require the keen eye of a 
profefled Reviewer to difcover thefe inaccuracies: but, on the 
other hand, we are never at a lofs to difcern his honeft mean- 
ing ; and think that thefe little negligencies furnifh an additional 
teftimony to the truth of his declaration, which here follows 
in his own words. 

‘ And now it may be neceflary to fay, that as I am on the 
point of failing on a third expedition, I leave this account of my 
laft voyage in the hands of fome friends, who in my abfence have 
kindly accepted the office of correcting the prefs for me; who 
are pleafed to think, that what I have here to relate is better 
to be given in my own words, than in the words of another per- 
fon ; efpecially as it is a work defigned for information, and not 
merely for amufement ; in which it is their opinion, that candour 
and fidelity will counterbalance the want of ornament. 

© I fhall therefore conclude this introdu€tory difcourfe with 
defiring the Reader to excufe the inaccuracies of ftile, which 
doukdes, bel frequently meet with in the following narra- 
tive ; and that, when fuch occur, he will recolle& that it is 
the production of aman, who has not had the advantage of 
much f{chool education, but who has been conftantly at fea 
from his youth ; and though, with the affiftance of a few good 
friends, he has pafled through all the ftations belonging toa feaman, 
from an apprentice boy in the coal trade, to a Poft Captain in the 
royal navy, he has had no opportunity of cultivating letters. 
After this account of myfelf, the Public muft not expec from 
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the the elegance of a fine writer, or the plaufibility of a pro- 
felled book-maker; but will, [ hope, confider me as a plain 
man, zealoufly exerting himfelf in the fervice of his country, and 
determined to give the beft account he is able of his proceedings. 

As Omai formed the fubjeét of one of our extracts from Mr. 
Forfter’s performance ; we fhall tranfcribe a part of what Cap- 
tain Cook fays relative to the hiftory and character of our late 
tropical vifitant. 

¢ Before we quitted this ifland [ Huahbcine}], Captain Furneaux 
aerced to receive on board his fhip a young man name Omai, a 
native of Ulietca, where he had fome property, of which he had 
been difpoffefled by the people of Bslabola. 1 at firft rather 
wondered that Captain Furneaux would incumber himfelf with 
this man, who, in my opinion, was not a proper fample of the 
inhabitants of thefe happy iflands ; not having any advantage of 
birth, or acquired rank, nor being eminent in fhape, figure, 
or complexion. For their people of the firft rank are much 
fairer, and ufually better behaved, and more intelligent, than 
the middling clafs of people, among whom Omaz is to be rank- 
ed. I have, however, fince my arrival in England, been con- 
vinced of my error: for excepting his complexion (which is 
undoubtedly of a deeper hue than that of the Zarees or gentry, 
who, as in other countries, live a more luxurious life, and are 
Jefs expofed to the heat of the fun), I much doubt whether any 
other of the natives would have given more general fatisfaction 
by his behaviour among us. Ornai has moft certainly a very 
good underftanding, quick parts, and honeft principles ; he has 
a natural good behaviour, which rendered him acceptable to the 
beft company, and a proper degree of pride, which taught him 
to avoid the fociety of perfons of inferior rank:—and as he was 
very watchful into the manners and conduét of the perfons of 
rank who honoured him with their prote&tion ; he was fober 
and modeft, and I never heard that, during the whole time of 
his ftay in England, which was two years, he ever once was 
difvuifed with wine, or ever fhewed an inclination to go be- 
yond the ftri€teft rules of moderation. 

© Socn after his arrival in London, the Earl of Sandwich 
introduced him to his Majefty at Kew, when he met with a 
moft gracious reception, and imbibed the flrongeft impreffion 
of duty and gratitude to that great and amiable prince, which 
i am perfuaded he will preferve to the lateft moment of his life. 
During his ftay among us, he was carefled by many of the 
principal nobility, and did nothing to forfeit the efteem of an 
one of them; but his principal patrons were the Earl of Sand- 
Mr, Banks, and Dr. Solander. The former probably 
oe tit a duty of his office to protect and countenance an 
imhabitane of that hofpitable country, where the wants and 
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diftreffis of thofe in his department had been alleviated and 
fupplied in the moft ample manner; the others, as a teftimony 
of their gratitude for the generous reception they had met with 
during their refidence in his country. It is to be obferved, that 
though Omai lived in the midft of amufements during his re- 
fidence in England, his return to his native country was 
always in his thoughts; and though he was not impatient to 
go, he exprefled a fatisfa€tion as the time of his 1eturn ap- 
proached. He embarked with me in the Refolution.’ 

Captain Cock’s eftimate of the naval force of Otaheite, ex- 
ceeds even tha: which we gave from Mr. Forfter. The fleet 
which they faw, and which was intended againft the neigh- 
bouring and tributary ifland of Eimeo, confifted of 210 veilels, 
befides {maller canoes to ferve as tranfports, &c. Whenever 
the Author inquired what was the number of men neceflary to 
man this fleet, he was anfwered, * Warou, Warou, Warou, te 
Tata, that is, many, many, many, men; as if the number far 
exceeded their arithmetic.’ If forty men be allowed to each 
war canoe, and only four to each of the others; the whole 
@usebes wil] amount to g 000 :—an aftonifhing number, the 
Author obferves, to be raifed in four diftrits ; one of which, 
Matavai, did not equip a fourth part of its fleet. Suppofing 
every diftrict in the ifland, of which there are forty-three, to 
raife and equip as many war canoes as were fitted out by that 
of Tettaha on the prefent occafion; the Author calculates that 
the whole ifland can furnifh 1720 war canoes, navigated and 
maned by 68,000 able men; allowing forty mento each ca- 
noe-—* And as thefe cannot amount,’ he adds, * to above one 
third part of the number of both fexes, children included, the 
whole ifland cannot contain lefs than 204,0co inhabitants ; 
a number which, at firlt fight, exceeded my belief. But 
when I came to reflect on the vaft {warms which appeared where- 
ever we came, I was convinced that this eftimate was not 
much, if at all, too great. There cannot be a greater proof 
of the richnefs and fertility of Otaheite (not forty leagues ia 
circuit), than its fupporting fuch a number of inhabitants.’ 

The Author’s account of his taking a fuppofed everlafting 
leave of his friends, at the Socicty-iffes, difplays the friendly 
and even affectionate difpofition of thefe good people ; and is 
terminated by a reflection, natural indeed, but which would 
not ene readily occur but to a fenfible, worthy, and feeling 
mind, 

He had got every thing in readinefs to fail from Ulictea, when 
Oreo, the worthy old chief of that ifland, and his whole fa- 
mily came on board, to take their laft farewel, accompanied by 
feveral of their friends. None of them came empty.—* I 
diftributed amongft them,’ fays the Author, * almoft every “ 
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had left. The very hofpitable manner in which I had 
been received by thefe people, had endeared them to me, and 
given them a juft title to every thing in my power to grant.— 
During the time thefe people remained on board, they were 
continually importuning me to return. The Chief, his wife 
and daughter, buc efpecially the two latter, {carcely ever ceafed 
weeping.—At laft, when we were about to weigh, they took a 
moft afteGionate leave. Oreo’s laft requeft was for me to return ; 
when he faw he could not obtain that promife, he afked me 
the name of my M@arai (burying place). As ftrange a gueftion 
as this was, | hefitated not a moment to tell him, Stepney; the 
parifh in which I live when in London. I was made to re- 
peat it feveral times over till they could pronounce’ it: then, 
Stepney, Marai no Toote was echoed through an hundred mouths 
a:once. I afterwards found the fame queftion had been put to 
Mr. Forfter by a man on fhore; but he gave a different, and 
indeed a more proper anfwer, by faying no man, who ufed the 
fea, could fay where he fhould be buried. It is the cuftom at 
thefe ifles for all the great families to have burial places of their 
own, where their remains are interred. Thefe go wi.h the 
eftate to the next heir, The Marai at Oparree in Otaheite, 
when Tootaha {wayed the {cepter, was called Marai no Toctaha ; 
but now it is called Marat no Otco.—What greater proof could 
we have of thefe people efteeming us as friends, than their 
wifhing to remember us, even beyond the period of our lives? 
They had been repeatedly told that we fhould fee them no 
more; they then wanted to know where we were to mingle 
with our parent duft.’ 

Ina ftile and manner equally fimple and affe@ting, our Au- 
thor relates the final leave taken of him by Ocdidee ;—an 
intelligent youth of this ifland, of an ingenious and amiable 
difpofition ; who had attended him in the voyage toward the 
South Pole, and anxioufly wifhed to accompany him to Eng- 
Jand ; could he have had even the moft diftant hopes of ever 
returning to his native ifland.—* As1I could not promife, fays 
the Author, * or even fuppofe, that more Englith fhips would 
be fent to thofe ifles, our faithful companion Ocdidee chofe to 
remain in his native country. But he left us with a regret 
fully demonftrative of the efteem he bore to us; nor could any 
thing, but the fear of never returning, have torn him from 
us. When the chief (Oreo) teafed me fo much about return- 
ing, I fometimes gave fuch anfwers as left them hopes. Ocdidee 
would inftantly catch at this, take me on one fide, and afk me 
over again. In fhort, I have not words to defcribe the anguifh 
which appeared in this young man’s breaft, when he went 
away. He looked up at the fhip, burft into tears, and then 
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funk down into the canoe.—He did not leave us till we werg 
almoft out of the harbour ;—but ftayed, in order to fire fome 
guns ;” part of a falute which was fired on account of its be- 
ing his Majefty’s birth-day. 

On taking our leave of the Sacciety-ifes, we fhould obferve 
that Captain Cook defends the ladies of Otabeite, &c. againfk 
the charge of univerfal Jubricity, which has been indifcrimi- 
nately imputed to them. There may perhaps, he owns, be 
more ladies of gay virtue here, in proportion, than in European 
countries: but the favours of the marricd women, and alfg 
of the unmarricd, of the better fort, are as difficult to be ob- 
tained here, as in any other country; and there are many of 
the unmarried, even of the lower clafs, who will not admit of 
the laft familiarities. We colle& from what he fays on this 
fubject, that the principal difference between the European and 
Otaheitean co/fume is, that the Otaheitean proftitute does not 
appear to forfeit the efteem or fociety of the modeft women, 
even by her avowed libertinifm : whereas the European profti- 
tute muft preferve appearances, at leaft, to enable her to ree 
tain thele priveleges. ‘ 

That matters are condu&ed on the fame eafy footing, as at 
Otahcite, by the inhabita:s of the Friendly-ifies, will appear 
probable from an adventure of; the amorous kind that happened 
to himfelf, which the Author‘relates with fome humour ; and 
in which his own perfonal continence was ridiculed with fome 
{pirit by an elderly matron, who feems to have been a lady of 
fome confequence, and had taken a past in all their tranfations, 
private as well as public. 

¢ I was no fooner returned from the pond,’ fays the Author, 
¢ the firft time I landed, than this old ledy prefented to me a 
girl, giving me to underftand fhe was at my fervice. Mifs, 
who had probably received her inftructions, wanted, asa prelie 
minary article, a fpike-nail or a fhirt, neither of which I had 
to give her, and foon made them fenfible of my poverty. I 
thought, by that means, to have come off with flying colours ; 
but! was miftaken : for thcy gave me to underftand I might retire 
with her on credit. On my declining this propofal, the old iady 
began to argue with me; and then abufe me, Though | com- 
prehended little of what fhe faid, her aétions were expreffive 
enough, and fhewed that her words were to this effect, {neering 
in my face, faying, What fort of a man are you, thus to re- 
fule the embraces of fo fine a young woman? For the girl 


certainly did not want beauty ; which, however, I could better 


withftand, than the abufes of this worthy matron, and there- 
fore haftened into the boat. They wanted me to take the 
young lady aboard ; but this could not poflibly be done; as I 

had 
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had given ftrict orders, before I went afhore, to fuffer no wo- 
man, on any pretence whatever, to come into the fhip, for 
reafons which I fhall mention in another place.’ 

It gives us pleafure to record an initance, furnifhed us by 
the Author, of the exercife of that innate principle, implanted 
in the human breaft by the Author of nature, and which has 
by certain moralifts been denominated, the rule of right :—and 
this too, among a fet of infulated uninftruéted beings, fecluded 
from the reafoning and philofophical part of the univerfe, in 
the bofom of the Southern Ocean. It muft indeed be acknow- 
ledged that, in the Society and Friendly ifles, cupidity feems to 
have got the complete maftery of this principle; particularly 
among our, otherwile eftimable friends, the Osahesteans: but at 
Mallicollo, one the New Hebrides, which the Author next 
vifited, the natives gave fuch extraordinary proofs of their pro- 
bity as furprifed him, The fhip, it feems, being under fail, 
outftripped the natives in their canoes; feveral of which ne- 
ceflarily dropped aftern, after they had received goods from on 
board, and before they had time to deliver theirs in return.—~ 
© Inftead of taking advantage of this,’ fays the Author, * as 
our friends at the Society-ifles would have done, they ufed their 
utmoft efforts to get up with us, and to deliver what they had 
already been paid for. One man, in particular, followed us 
a confiderable time, and did not reach us till it was calm, and 
the thing was forgotten. As foon as he came along-fide, he 
held up the thing which feveral were ready to buy; but ‘he 
refufed to part with it, till he faw the perfon to whom he had 
before fold it; and to him he gave it. The perfon, not know- 
ing him again, offered him fomething in return ; which he re- 
fuled, and fhewed him what he had given him before.’— 

Thele benef people feemed to the Author to be a very different 
nation from any he had yet met with, and to fpeak a different 
language, no way refembling that of any of the other South- 
fea-iflands. Of about eighty words, colle&ted by Mr. Forfter, 
{carce one bore any affinity to the language f{poken at any other 
place that Captain Cook had ever vifited. They made an 
abundant ufe of the letter R, in many of their words, which 
were found to be of very difficult pronunciation. Neverthelefs, 
they pronounced moft of our Englifh words with great eafe, 
The Author adds, that they expreiled their admiration by hif- 
fing like a goofe, 

After leaving the New Hebrides, to which the Author gave 
this name, as the greater part of them were firft difcovered 
and explored by him; he fteered to the fouthward a few days, 
and difcovered an ifland, which he fuppofes to be the largeft in 
the South Pacific Ocean, except New Zealand. To this 
ifland he gave the name of New Caledonia; the whabitants of 
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which exceeded all the nations he had yet met with in courtefy 
‘and good nature: the women however were crue/, and in this 
re(pect differed greatly from thofe of the more eaftern ifles. No 
one was known to have obtained the leaft favour from any one of 
them, yet they feem however to have fome inclination to play with 
the gentle paffion: for * they frequently diverted themfelves, by 
going a little afide with a gentleman, as if they meant to be 
kind to him, and then would run away laughing at him.’ 
Taey live together in villages; at Jeaft there was a pretty 
large one near the anchoring-place, ‘ furrounded with a good 
deal of cultivated land, regularly laid out, planted and plant- 
ing with taro or eddy root, yams, fugar-canes, and plantains. 
The taro plantations were prettily watered by little rills, con- 
tinual!y fupplied from the main channel at the foot of the 
mountains, from whence thefe ftreams were conducted in art- 
ful meanders,’—Our Author could not learn from his Caledonian 
acquaintance the name of the whole ifland, which he fuppofes 
to be too extenfive for their geography. On making this in- 
quiry, they always gave him the names of the diftriéts which 
he pointed to, with chat of the king or chief of each. 

After having furveyed the South-weft coaft of this ifland, 
and narrowly efcaped fhipwreck, Captain Cook found himfelf 
obliged, for the firft time, to leave a coaft he had difcovered, 
before it was fully examined. This neceffity arofe from con- 
templating the vaft ocean which ftill remained to be explored 
towards the South; from confidering the ftate and condition of 
his veflel, already in want of fome neceflary ftores, and that 
fummer was quickly approaching: fo that any confiderable 
accident might detain him in this fea another year. He ac- 
cordingly fteered for New Zealand, in order to refrefh his 
crew, and put the fhip in a condition to encounter the dangers 
attending the navigation in the high Southern latitudes. 

On making this third vifit to this ifland, Captain Cook found 
at Ship’s Cove, that feveral trees had evidently been cut down 
with axes and faws, fince he was laft here; and difcovered a 
place where an obfervatory, clock, &c. had been erected, as 
was naturally fuppofed, by the people of the Adventure. No 
inhabitants appeared till the fixth day; and when they were 
perceived they hid themfelves: but at laft recognizing theit 
tormer acquaintance, ‘ joy,’ fays the Author, * took place of 
fear, and the reft of the natives hurried out of the woods, and 
embraced us over and over again; leaping and fkipping about 
like madmen.—On our afking why they were afraid of us, and 
inquiring for {ome of our old acquaintance by name, they talked 
much about killing ; which was fo varioufly underftood by us, 
that we could gather nothing from it.” They alluded doubtlefs 
to the tragical fate of the boat’s crew belonging-to the Adven- 
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ture. Ina fucceeding chapter of this work, the particulars of 
this horrid tale are circumftantially and affectingly related by 
Lieutenant Burney, who was fent out in the launch by Captain 
Fourneaux in queft of the boat. This maflacre is not fuppofed 
to have been the confequence of any plan premeditated by the 
Indians, but rather to have been the refult of fome fudden 
quarrel, which was decided upon the fpot. Notwithftanding 
this horrid tranfaction, Captain Cook, from his own inter- 
courfe with thefe cannibals, declares it as his opinion, that 
‘ they are naturally of a good difpofition, and have not a little 
humanity.’ ; 

Directing his courfe to the South and Eaft, after leaving 
New Zealand, till he arrived in the latitude of 55°. 6’. South, 
longitude 138°. 56%. Weft, without meeting with any land, 
the Author gave up all hopes of difcovering any in this ocean 5 
and therefore came to a refolution to fteer dire€tly for the Weft 
entrance of the Straits of Magellan, with a view of coafting 
and furveying the outermoft or South-fide of Terra del Fuego. 
The executing of this defign, he thought, would be of more 
advantage both to geography and navigation, than in a higher 
latitude. Keeping accordingly in about the latitude of 53 or 
$5, and fteering nearly Eaft, he arrived off the weftern mouth 
of the Straits of Magellan; without meeting with any thing 
remarkable in this new route: the firft that had been traced by 
any fhip diretly acrofs this ocean; except that of his late 
confort, whofe courie was at that time unknown to him. 

It is too much to expect, even from our very intelligent 
Navigator, any particular obfervations relative to natural 
hiftory ; yet feveral general remarks of this kind are to be met 
with in thefe volumes. In defcribing one of the New year’s Lfles 
near Staten Land, he gives the following account of a feemingly 
non defcript fpecies of the animal on waich Voyagers have be- 
{towed the general name of /ea-/ions. 

- © The animals found on this little fpot are fea-lions, fea- 
bears, a variety of oceanic, and fome land birds. The fea-lion 
is pretty well defcribed by Pernety; though thofe we faw here 
have not fuch forefeet or fins as that he has given a plate of ; 
but fuch fins as that which he calls the fea-wolf, Nor did we 
fee any of the fize he fpeaks of; the largeft not being more 
than 12 or 14 feet in length, and perhaps 8 or 10 in circum- 
ference. They are not of that kind defcribed, under the fame 
name, by Lord Anfon; but, for aught 1 know, thefe would 
more properly deferve that appellation; the long hair, with 
which the back of the head, the neck, and fhoulders, are co- 
vered, giving them greatly the air and appearance of a lion. 
The other part of the body is covered with a fhort hair, little 
longer than that of a cow or a horfe; and the whole is a dark 
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brown, The female is not half fo big as the male, and is.co- 
vered with a fhort hair of an afh, or light dun colour. They 
Jive, as it were, in herds, on the rocks, and near the {ea- 
fhore. As this was the time for engendering as well as bring- 
ing forth their young, we have feen @ male with twenty or thirty 
emales about him, and always very attentive to keep them all 
to himfelf, and beating off every other male who attempted to 
came into his flock. Others again had a lefs number; fome 
no more than ome or two; and here and there we have feen one 
lying growling, ina retired place, a/one, and fuffering neither 
males nor females to approach him: we judged thele were old 
and fuperannuated.’ 

The Author’s account of the Social Compaé?, which feems to 
have been entered into by the brute inhabitants of one of thefe 
ifles—for it contains no other—merits tranfcription; as well 
as his modeft apology for imperfeCtions or deficiencies, in this 
and other branches of natural hiftory, 

© It is amazing to fee how the different animals, which in- 
habit this little {pot, are mutually reconciled. They feem to 
have entered into a league not to difturb each other’s tran- 
quillity. The fea-lions occupy moft of the fea-coaft; the fea- 
beats take up their abode in the ifle; the fhags have poft in 
the higheft cliffs; the penguins fix their quarters where there 
is the moft eafy communication to and from the fea; and 
the other birds chufe more retired places. We have feen all 
thefe animals mix together, like domeftic cattle and poultry 
in a farm yard, without one attempting to moleft the other. 
Way, I have often obferved the eagles and vultures fitting on 
the hillocks among the fhags, without the latter, either old 
or young, being difturbed at their prefence. It may be afked 
how thefe birds of prey live? I fuppofe, on the carcafles of 
feals and birds which die by various caufes ; and probably not 
few, as they are fo numerous, 

« This very imperfect account is written more with a view 
to aft my own memory, than to give information to others, 
] am.neither a botanift nor a naturalift; and have not words to 
defcribe the productions of nature, either in the one branch of 
knowledge or the other.’ 

On leaving Staten Land, the Author fteered a South Eaft 
courfe, with a view of exploring the Southern part of this 
ocean, and of difcovering that extenfive coaft, laid down by 
Mr. Dalrymple in his chart, in which is faid to be the gulph 
of St. Sebafiian ; of the exiftence of which coaft he entertained 
fome doubt. He did not meet with this fuppofed land, in the 
place affigned for it, nor any figns of it; but afterwards difco- 
vered, in about the latitude of 54, and longitude 38 W. from 
Greenwich, a dreary country, all the coafts of which were 
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ith ice) where not a tree was to be feen, nor even a 
opal enough to make a tooih- pick. He found it to bea 
large ifland, abounding with inacceflible bays and harbours, 
He landed however in three different places, and under a dif- 
play of colours, and a difcharge of fire arms, annexed it to his 
Majelty’s other dominions, under the name of South Georgia. 

After leaving this country, the Author again attempted to 
difcover a Southern continent, in this new and hitherto unex- 
plored part of this hemifphere; firft (tanding to the South as 
far as the latitude of 60 degrees. But he owns * he was now 
tired of thefe high Southern Jatitudes, where nothing was to 
be found but ice and thick fogs ;’ and, on the whole, ¢ thinks 
he may venture to aflert that the extenfive coaft, laid down in 
Mr. Dalrymple’s chart of the ocean between Africa and Ame- 
rica, and the Gulph of St, Sebaftian, do not exift. 

Neverihelefs, proceeding 10 degrees more to the Eaft, and 
being in about the latitude of 54°, he difcovered various capes 
and elevated fnow-clad coafts; to the moft Southern part of 
which he very properly gave the name of the Southern Thule, as 
being the neareft land to that pole which has yet been difco- 
vered. Even Captain Cook’s adventurous fpirit and curiofity, 
which impelled him to profecute his inquiries were here checked 
by {wells and fogs, which very opportunely gave him repeated 
and almoft daily warnings, not to approach near a dark and 
treacherous coaft, on which there was no anchorage, where 
every port was blocked or filled up with ice, and the whole 
country, from the fummits of the mountains down to the very 
brink of the cliffs which terminate the coaft, covered, many 
fathoms thick, with everlafting fnow,’—at the end of January, 
or in the very midft of fummer, 

The Author therefore gave up this dangerous and ufelefs 
purfuit ; and next endeavoured to afcertain the reality or non- 
exiftence of Bouvet’s Cape Circumetfion: but after running down 
thirteen degrees of longitude, in the very Jatitude affigned for 
this fuppofed land, he was well aflured that what M. Bouvet 
had feen could be nothing more than one of thofe iflands of ice, 
by fa the Author himfelf had likewife been frequently de- 
ceived. 

Captain Cook had now made the circuit of the Southern 
Ocean, in a high latitude, and had traverfed it in fuch a Man- 
ner as to leave not the leaft room for the poffibility of there 
being a Southern continent, unlefs near the Pole, and out of 
the reach of navigation. * By twice vifiting the tropical fea, I 
had not only fcetled the fituation of fome old difcoveries, but 
made there many new ones, and }eft, I conceive, very little 
more to be done even in that part. Thus I flatter myfelf, that 
the intention of the voyage has, in every refpect, been fully 
antwersed ; the Southern hemiiphere fufficiently explored ; and 
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a final end put to the fearching after a Southern continent, 
which has, at times, engrofled the attention of fome of the 
maritime powers, for near two centuries paft, and been a fa- 
yourite theory amongft the geographers of all ages. 

The Author neverthelefs fuppofes, and gives his reafons for 
this opinion, that there is a continent, and even that he pro- 
bably has feen a part of it. To the high and craggy coafts of 
this continent he afcribes the formation of thofe numerous ice 
iflands he met with; confifting, as he fuppofes, of confol:da- 
ted {now and fleet, falling or drifting down from the moun- 
tains, whofe fhape they apparently retain: for it cannot be 
fuppofed, he alleges, * that fnow alone, as it falls, can form 
on a plain furface, like that of the fea, fuch a variety of high 
peaks and hi'ls, as were feen on many of the ice ifles :—and 
is certainly more reafonable to believe that they are formed on 
a coaft whole furface is fomething fimilar,to theirs.’——He con- 
cludes his obfervations and reafonings on this fubje@ in the 
following fenfible and animated manner: 

¢ If this imperfect account of the formation of thefe extra- 
ordinary floating iflands of ice, which is written wholly from 
my own obfervations, does not convey fome ufeful hints to an 
abler pen, it will, however, convey fome idea of the lands where 
they are formed. Lands doomed by nature to psrpetual frigid- 
nefs ; never to feel the warmth of the fun’s rays; whofe hor- 
rible and favace afpe@ I have not words to defcribe. Such are 
the lands we have [here] difcovered; what then may we not 
expe thofe to be, which lie ftill farther to the South? For 
we may reafonably fuppofe that we have feen the beft, as lying 
moft to the North. If any one fhould have refolution and per- 
feverance to clear up this point by proceeding farther than I 
have done, I fha!l not envy bim the honour of the difcovery ; 
but I will be bold to fay, that the world will not be benefited 
by it.’ 

on what we have already faid, at the beginning of this Ar- 
ticle, relative to the merits of this work ; and to the fpecimens 
of different kinds that we have given of it; we fhall only add 
that, befides the ufeful nautical obfervations, it every where 
exhibits proofs of the good fenfe and penetration of the Writer ; 
difplayed in various entertaining and inftru@tive particulars, 
which do not fai] within the line of his profeffion: fo that we 
fhall not hefitate to place the Author in the foremoft rank of 
navigators who have written their own memoirs, The many 
valuable plates likewife which embellifh and illuftrate this per- 
formance, form a very confpicuous part of it. They confift of 
Jandfcapes or views, portraits of individuals drawn with pecu- 
liar fpirit, drawings of utenfils, maps, plans, &c. and are fixty- 
three in number. They add greatly to the value of the work, 
though, in confequence, we fuppofe, of Captain’s Cook’s ab- 
fence, 
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fence, we meet with no explanations of them, or references to 
tty in the text. This defect, however, is in fome meafure 
fupplied by a lift of them prefixed to the firft volume; where 
they are numbered, and the page is pointed out to which they 
refer, and before which they are to be placed. , 
Though we acknowledge with pleafure the very great merit 
of Mr. Hodges’s various defigns, we cannot help withing that, 
in fome inftances, he had not fubjected himfelf to the cenfure 
we formerly pafled on fome of Sig. Cipriani’s drawings in Dr. 
Hawkefworth’s publication *, for facrificing truth and nature 
to the Graces. Thefe tranfgreffions, however, occur only in 
a few of the plates, and are abundantly atoned for by the general 
excellence of his defigns : efpecially as Mr. Forfter, his brother 
voyager, and an eye-witnefs, has born his teftimony to the 
truth of a confiderable part of his portraits, landfcapes, and 


other drawings. 
* See Rev. vol. xlix. p. 497- B... “y. 





Art. VI. Continuation of Dr. Beatt:b’s Efays. 


N our Review for laft month we gave an account of the new 
edition of the E/fay on Truth; we now proceed to the other 
effays, which, we are told, in a fhort advertifement prefixed to 
them, were read, many years ago, in a private literary fociety, 
and, having been feen and approved of by fome learned perfons 
in England, are now publifhed at their defire. 

In thefe eflays, the fubje&ts of which are curious and enter- 
taining, the Reader will find no paradoxical opinions, no re- 
fined theories, no affectation of originality, but he will meee 
with many ftriking proofs of a correct and elegant tafte, and of 
a found judgment; of an intimate acquaintance with the beft 
poetical productions, both of ancient and modern times; man 
beautiful illuftrations, and evident marks of the fenfibility, be- 
nevolence, and piety of the ingenious Writer. 

The firft effay treats on poetry and mufic as they affect the 
mind ; and here the. Author fhews very clearly that true poetry, 
notwithftanding its apparent licentioufnefs, is a thing perfedtly 
rational and regular ; and that nothing can be more ftridtly 
philofophical than that part of criticifm may and ought to be, 
which unfolds the general characters that diftinguifh it from 
other kinds of compofition. 

The charaGers that diftinguifh poetry from other works of 
literature, belong either to the Su BJECT or to the LANGUAGE, 
fo that this eflay naturally refolves itfelf into two parts. In 
the firft, poetry is confidered with re{pect to its matter or fub- 
jeé?, and it is divided into feven chapters, in the firft of whch 
our Author fhews that plea/ure is the immediate aim of all thofe 
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artifices by which poetry is diftinguifhed from other compofi- 
tions,—of the harmony, the rhythm, the ornamented language, 
the compact and diverfified fable, &c. that infirudiion is only a 
fecondary énd of poetry ; that verfes, if pleafing, may be poeti- 
cal, though they convey little or no inftru€tion ; but that verles, 
whofe fole merit is, that they convey inflru€tion, are not poeti- 
cal. Inftruétion, however, efpecially in poems of length, he 
allows to be neceflary to their perfection, becaufe they would 
not be perfedily agreeable without it. 

Our Author taking occafion, in this chapter, to mention 
Dryden’s blafphemous paraphrafe, as he july terms it, of the 
It triflis arator in Virgil’s admirable picture of a plague among 
the beafts, vives us his opinion at large of Dryden’s genius ; 


it is as follows : 

‘ There is no modern writer, whofe flyle is more diftinguifhable: 
Energy and are its chief characters. The former is owing to a 
hapMy titoit®Of expreffions, equally emphatical and plain : ‘the lat- 
ter to a laudable partiality in favour of the idioms and radical words 
of the Englith tongue; the xative riches and peculiar genius whereof 
are perhaps more apparent in him, than in any other of our poets. 
In Dryden’s more correct pieces, we meet with no affectation of 
words of Greek or Latin etymology, no cumberfome pomp of epi- 
thets, no drawling circumlocutions, no idle glare of images, no 
blunderings round about a meaning: his Englifh is pure and imple, 
nervous and clear, to a degree which Pope has never exceeded, and 
not always equalled. Yet, as I have elfewhere remarked, his at- 
tachment to the vernacular idiom, as well as the fafhion of his age, 
often betrays him into a vulgarity, and even meannefs, of expreffion, 
which is particularly obfervable in his tranflations of Virgil and Ho- 
mer, and in thofe parts of his writings where he aims at pathos or 
fublimity. In fact, Dryden’s genius did not lead him to the fublime 
or pathetic. Good ftrokes of both may doubrlefs be found in him ; 
but they are momentary, and feem to be accidental. He is too 
witty for the one, and too familiar for the other. That he had no 
adequate relifh for the majefty of Paradife Loft, is evident to thofe 
who have compared his opera called Te State of Innocence with that 
immortal poem ; and that his tafle for the true pathetic was imper- 
fe&, too manifeftly appears from the general tenor of his Tranfla- 
tions, as well as Tragedies. His Virgil abounds in lines and couplets 
of the moft perfe& beauty; but thefe are mixed with others of a dif- 
ferent flamp: nor can they who judge of the original by this tran- 
flauon, ever receive any tolerable idea of that uniform magnificence 
of found and language, that exquilite choice of words and figures, 
and that {weet pathos of expreffion and of fentiment, which cha- 
racterife the Mantuan Poet.—In delineating the more familiar feenes 
of life, in clothing plain moral doétrines with eafy and graceful ver- 
fification, in the various departments of Comic Satire, and in the 
Spirit and melody of his Lyric poems, Dryden is inferior to none of 
thofe who went before him. He exceeds his mafter Chaucer in the 
frit: in the three laft he rivals Horsce; the ttyle of whofe epiftles 


he 
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he has happily imitated in his Religi so 
ieces; and the harmony and Ringe of cued ne ek eee 
that he could have equalled, if he had tho oe odes he has proved 
that branch of the poetic art. Indeed chethe proper to cultivate 
culiar fignificancy of expreffion, or ny ase Ton confider his pe- 
ne(s of his lyric, or the eafe and weet ‘eee OF | Ryle; the {weet- 
the fportive feverity of his fatire, or bist fem, i his moral poems ; 
Dryden, in point of genius (Id alents in wit and humour ; 
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nce, without giving him ti “ a gentle and pleaf- 
faults, or to anal oneg Sen mare Sener we ewer 
a yfe their beaoties. animadvert on thei 
mn ae Dryden, in an eafy webiity, “sd bens excels In folemaity of 
ith poets, Milton himfel ; e is fuperior ¢ \ 
peared none of our wri ° € f not excepted Ti Oo all 
t  ] ters 1D hi © il Dr d a 
it ont wale heat a pauay ar Foie pacman og nareached 
y be faid, that he i penfer. Of W 
a few couplets were ft is not harfh ; of Denh aller 
: k out of thei : nham and Cowley, 1 
much. Butin Dryd ruc of their works ey, if 
yden’s hands, th : » we could not fi 
a : the E ay fi 
no — and feems hardly fafeeptible mon. couplet affaned 
lamented Mi of the greateft poets of thi of any further improve- 
r. Gray of Cambri is century, the lat 
cheve was it hi ambridge, modeftly d ¢ and much- 
he b in his own numbers any thi y declared to me, that if 
. : learned it all from Dryden. thing that deferved saetads 
a —_— have often ftated a comparif on, 
Bul, ~ - the fame order, and ven iitted eerie D ryden and Pope 
from that iii yes _ — of the one thers oon rf of merit. 
moft comprehenfiv » Both were happy i nfiderably in kind 
e€ mind, . pyina found 
we to have poffefied a and humour, sod elton ang 
ee ee rece, mop wal as Dryden pe 
point of have been the greater adept i fciences, Pope muft be mb 
asap correctnefs and delicac pt in the arts, The diverfiti I~ 
Dryden ri — not now ae ged from their dierent 
manner Coa any claim of preferenc ut, fetting thofe afide, if 
ain 2 e fhall venture to aff e on the originali x: 
Im, and with e ee atirm, that Pope 1g ity of his 
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tical writi perfection i 4 
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lefs of the purity of the mother-tongue; but is at the fame time’ 
more uniformly elevated, and lefs debafed by vulgarifm, than that 
of his great mafter:—and the fuperior variety that animates the 
numbers of the latter, will perhaps be found to be compenfated by 
the fteadier and more majeitic modulation of the former. Thus far 
their merits would appear to be pretty equally balanced.—But if the 
Opinion of thofe critics be true, who hold that the higheft regions 
of Parnaffus are appropriated co pathos and fublimity, Dryden mutft 
after all confefs, that he has never afcended fo far as his illuftrious 
imitator ; there being nothing in the writings of the firft fo deeply 
patheric as the Epifle of Eloifa, or the Elegy on the Unfortunate Lady ; 
nor fo uniformly fublime as the E/ay on Man, or the Paftoral of the 
Mefiah. This laft is indeed but a {election and imitation of choice 
paflages; but it befpeaks a power of imitation, and a tafte in felec- 
tion, that Dryden does not feem to have poffefled. To all which 
may I not be permitted to add, what I thinkI could prove, that the 
pathos of Homer is frequently improved by Pope, and that of Virgil 
very frequently debafed by Dryden ? 

‘ The writings of Dryden are ftamped with originality, but are 
not always the better for that circumitance. Pope is an imitator 
profeffedly, and of choice; but to mott of thofe whom he copies he 
is at leaft equal, and to many of them fuperior: and it is pleating to 
obferve, how he rifes in proportion to his originals. Where he fol- 
lows Denham, Buckingham, Rofcommon, and Rochefter, in his 
Windfor foreft, Effay on Criticifm, and poem on Silence, he is fu- 
perior indeed, but does not foar very high above them. When he 
verfifies Chaucer, he catches, as by initinét, the eafe, fimplicity, 
and fpirit of Dryden, whom he there emulates. In the Rape of the 
Lock he outfhines Boileau, as much as the fylphs that flutter round 
Belinda exceed in {prightlinefs and luminous beauty thofe mechanical 
attendants of the goddefs of luxury, who knead up plumpnefs for the 
chin of the canon, and pound vermillion for the cheek of the monk *. 
His Eloifa is beyond all comparifon: more fublime and more intereft- 
ing than any of Ovid’s letter writing ladies. His imitations of Ho- 
race equal their archetypes in elegance, and often furpafs them in 
energy and fire. Inthe lyric ftyle, he was no match for Dryden: 
but when he copies the manner of Virgil, and borrows the thoughts 
of Ifaiah, Pope is fuperior not only to himfelf, but to almoit alt 
other poets.’ 

The fecond chapter, which treats of the Standard of poetical 
Invention, is introduced with fome very juft obfervations on 
that {pecies of delight which well-difpofed minds receive from 
the contemplation of the works of Nature. What the Author 
fays of the advantages to be derived from cherifhing a fenfibi- 
lity to the beauties of Nature in young perfons, well deferves 


the attention of all thofe who are concerned in the education 
of youth. 





* * See Rape of the Lock, canto 2, verf,55 ; and Lutrin, chant. 
2. verf, 10>,” 
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This happy fenfibility (we ufe the Author’s own words) 
engages them to contemplate the Creator in his wonderful 
works ; it purifies and harmonizes the foul, and prepares it for 
moral and intellectual difciplines it fupplies an endlefs fource 
of amufement; it contributes even to bodily health; and, as 
a ftriét analogy fubfifts between material and moral beauty, 
it leads the heart by an eafy tranfition from ‘the one to the 
other; and thus recommends virtue for its tranfcendent loveli- 
nefs, and makes vice appear the object of contempt and abo- 
mination. An intimate acquaintance with the beft defcriptive 
poets, Spenfer, Milton, and Thomfon, but above all with the 
divine Georgic, joined to fome. practice in the art of drawing, 
will promote this amiable fenfibility in early years; for then 
the face of nature has novelty fuperadded to its other charms, 
the paffions are not pre-engaged, the heart is free from care, 
and the imagination warm and romantic. | | 

In the remaining part of this chapter our Author fhews that 
poetry and indeed every art whofe end is to pleafe, muft be 
natural; and if fo, muft exhibit real matter of fact, or fome- 
thing like it; in other words, that it muft be either according 
to truth, or according to verifimilitude. In the courfe of what 
he advances on this fubject, he cenfures Swift with great, but 
with a very becoming feverity, for the * unnatural and abomi- 
nable tale of his Houyhnbmns.’ | 

‘ There are, fays he, improprieties in this narrative, which one 
would think a very flight attention to nature might have prevented ; 
and which, without heightening the fatire, ferve only to aggravate 
the abfurdity of the fable. Hauyhnbams are horfes in perfection, 
with the addition of reafon and virtue. Whatever, therefore, takes 
away from their perfection as horfes, without adding to theif 
rational and moral accomplifhments, muft be repugnant to the 
author’s defign, and ought not to have found a place in his narra- 
tion, Yet he makes his beloved quadrupeds dwell in houfes of 
their own building, and ufe warm food and the milk of cows as a 
delicacy: though thefe luxuries, fuppofed attainable by a nation 
of horfes, could contribute no more to their perfection, than brandy 
and imprifonment would to that of a man. Again, did Swift 
believe, that religious ideas are natural to a reafonable being, and 
neceflary to the happinefs of a moral one? I hope he did. Yet has 
he reprefented his bouyhnhnms, as patterns of moral virtue, as the 
greateft mafters of reafon, and withal as completely happy, without 
any religious ideas, or any views beyond the prefent life. In a 
word, he would make ftupidity confiftent with mental excellence, 
and unnatural appetites with animal perfe€tion. Thefe, however, 
are {mall matters, gompared with the other abfurdities of this 
abominable tale.But when a Chriftian Divine can fet himfelf 
deliberately to trample upon that nature, which he knows to have 
been made but a little lower than -the angels, and to have been 
= by One far more exalted than they; we need not be fur- 
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prifed if the fame perver‘e habits of thinking which harden his heart, 
fhould alfo debafe his judgement.’ ; 

In the third chapter our Author fhews that poetry exhibits 
a fyftem of nature fomewhat different from the reality of 
things ;—that to exhibit real nature is the bufinefs of hiftory, 
but that poetry muft be, not according to real nature, but 
according to nature improved to that degree, which is con+ 
fiftent with probability, and fuitable to the poet’s purpofe. 

The poffibility of improvirg upon nature, he obferves, muf 
‘be obvious to every one. When we look at a landfcape, we 
can fancy a thoufand additional embellifhments, Mountains 
Joftier and more pi€turefque; rivers more copious, more lim- 
pid, and more beautifully winding ; fmoother and wider lawns; 
‘vallics more richly diverfified ; caverns and rocks more gloomy 
and more ftupendous; ruins more majeflic; buildings more 
magnificent; oceans more varied with iflands, more fplendid 
with fhipping, or more agitated by florm, than any we have 
ever feen, it is eafy for human imagination to conceive. The 
fineft woman in the world appears to every eye fufceptible of 
improvement, except perhaps to that af her lover. No won- 
der, then, if in poetry events can be exhibited more compaét, 
and of more pleafing variety, than thofe delineated by the 
hiftorian, and fcenes of inanimate nature more dreadful or 
more lovely, and human characters more fublime and more 
exquifite both in good and evil. Yet ftill nature muft fupply 
the ground-work and materials, as well as the ftandard, of 
poetical fiction. 

‘ The moft expert painters, continues our Author, ufe a layman, 
or other vilible figure, to direct their hand and regulate their fancy. 
Homer himfelf. founds his two poems on authentic tradition; and 

“Tragic as well as Epic poets have followed the example. ‘The 
writers of romance too are ambitious to interweave true adventures 
with their fables; and, when it can be conveniently done, to take 
the outlines of their plan from real life. Thus the tale of Robinfon 
Crufoe is founded on an incident that adtually befel one Alexander 
Selkirk, a fea-faring man, who lived .feveral’ years alone in the 
ifland. of Juan Fernandes; Smollet is thought to have given us 
feveral of his own adventures in the hiltory.of Roderick Random; 
and the chief characiers in Tom Jones, Jofeph Andrews, and 
Pameia, are faid to have been copied from real originals. —I ramatic 
Comedy, indeed, is for the moit part purely fictitious; fo-, if it 
were to exhibit real events aswell as prefent manners, it would 
become too perfonal to be endured by a well bred audience, and 
_degeneiate into downright abuie; which appears to have been the 
‘eafe with .the ofd comedy of the Greeks *.—-But, in general, hints 
ae 

_«* Compare Hor. lib. 1. fate 4, veil. in—5. wih Ar. Poet. verf 
285.205. ; 
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beken from real.exiftence will be found to give no little grace 
and ftabiliry to fiction, even in the molt fanciful poems. Thofe 
hints, however, may be improved by the poet's imagimarion, and 
fet cf with every probable ornament that can be devifed, con- 
fiftently with the defign and genius of the work ;—or, in other 
words, with the fympathies that the poet means to awaken in the 
mind of his reader. For mere poetical ornament, when it fails to 
intereft the affections, is not only ufclefs but improper; all true 
poetry being addrefied to the heart, and intended to give pores 
by raifing or foothing the paflions ;—the only ner tay way 0o 
leafing a rational and moral creature. And therefore I would 
take Horace’s maxim to be univerfal in poetry 5 ‘© Non fatis eft, 
ulchra efle poemata; dulcia funto;” ‘* It is not enough that poems 
be beautiful; let them alfo be affecting ;” —for that this 1s the 
meaning of the word dulcia in this place, is admitted by the beft 
interpreters, and is indeed evident from the context *, ’ 

That the fentiments and feelings of percipient beings, when 
expreffed in poetry, fhould call forth our affections, is natural 
enough; but can defcriptions of inanimate things alfo be made 
affecting ? Certainly they can: and the more they affect, the more 
ihey pleafe us; and the more poetical we allow them to be. Virgil’s 
Georgic is 2 noble fpecimen (and indeed the nobleft in the world) 
of this fort of poetry. His admiration of external nature gains upon 
a reader of tatte, till it rifes to perfectenthutiafm. ‘The following 
obfervations will perhaps explain this matter. 

Every thing in nature is complex in itfelf, and bears innumerable 
relations to other things; and may therefore be viewed in an endlefs 
variety of lights, and confequently deferibed in an endlefs variety 
of ways. Some defcriptions are good, and others bad. An hifto- 
rical defcription, that enumerates all the qualities of any objea&, 
Is certainly good, becaufe it is true; but may be as ‘unaffecting as 
a logical definition. In poetry no unaffefting defcription is good, 
however conformable to truth; for here we expect not a complete 
enumeration of qualities (the chief end of the art being to pleafe), 
‘but only fuch an enumeration as may givea lively and interefting 
idea, It is not memory, or the knowledgé of rules, that can qualify 
a poet for this fort of defcription; but a peculiar livelinefs 
of fancy and fenfibility of heart, the nature whereof we may 
explain by its efects, but we cannot lay down rules for the attain- 
ment of it. . 

When our mind is occupied by any emotion, we naturally ufe 
words, and meditate on things, that are fuitable to it, and tend to 
encourage it. If a man were to write a letter when he is very 
angry, there would probably be fomethine of vehemence or bitter- 
nefs in the ftyle, even though the perfon to whom he wrote were 
not the object of his anger. The fame thing holds true of every 
other ftrong paflion or emotion:—while it predominates in the 
mind, it gives a peculiarity to our thouchts, as well as to our 
voice, gefture, and countenance: and hence we expeat, that every 
perfonage introduced in poetry fhould fee things through the medium 
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of his ruling paffion, and that his thoughts and language fhould 
be tinftured accordingly. A melancholy man walking in a grove, 
attends to thofe things that fuit and encourage his melancholy; 
the fighing of the wind in the trees, the murmuring of waters, the 
darknefs and {clitude of the fhades: a cheerful man in the fame 
place, finds many fubjeéts of chearful meditation, in the finging of 
birds, the brifk motions of the babling ftream, and the livelinefe 
and variety of the verdure. Perfons of dilferent characters, con- 
templating the fame thing, a Roman triumph, for inftance, feel 
different emotions, and turn their view to different obje¢s. One is 
filled with wonder at fuch a difplay of wealth and power; another 
exults in the idea of conqueft, aod pants for military renown; a 
third, ftunned with clamour, and haraffed with confufion, wifhes 
for filence, fecurity, and folitude; one melts with pity to the 
vanquithed, and makes many a fad reflection upon the iniignificance 
of worldly grandeur, and the uncertainty of human things; while 
the buffoon, and perhaps the philofopher, confiders the whole as 
a vain piece of pageantry, which, by its folemn procedure, and 
by the admiration of fo many people, is only rendered the more 


_ sidieulous :—and each of thefe perfons would defcribe it in a way 


fuitable to his own feelings, and tending to raife the fame in others. 
We fee in Milton’s Allegro and Penierofo, how a different cat 
of mind produces a variety in the manner of conceiving and con- 
templating the fame rural fcenery. In the former of thele excellent 
poems, the Author perfonates a chearful man, and takes notice 
of thofe things in external nature that are fuitable to chearful 
thoughts, and tend to encourage thein ; in the latter, every obje& 
defcribed is ferious and folemn, and produétive of calm reflection 
and tender melancholy: and I fhould not be eafily perfuaded, that 
Milton wrote the firft under the influence of forrow, or the fecond 
under that of gladnefs.—-We often fee an author's character in his 
works; and if every author were in earneft when he writes, we 
fhould oftener fee it. Thomfon was a man of piety and benevo- 
lence, and a warm admirer of the beauties of nature; and every 
defcription in his delightful poem on the Seafons tends to raife 
the fame laudable affections in his reader. The parts of nature 
that attract his notice are thofe which an impious or hardhearted 
man would neither attend to nor be affected with, at leaft in the 
fame manner. In Swift we fee a turn of mind very different from 
that of the amiable Thomfon ; little relifh for the fublime or beau- 
tiful, and a perpetual fucceffion of violent emotions, All his 
piftures of human life feem to fhow, that deformity and meannefs 
were the favourite objeQs of his attention, and that his foul was a 
conftant prey to indignation *, difguft, and other gloomy paffions 


arifing from fuch a view of things. And it is the tendency of . 


almott all his writings (though it was not always the author’s defign) 
so communicate the fame paflions to his reader: infomuch, that, 





* For part of this remark we have his own authority, often in 
his letters, and very explicitly in the Latin Epitaph which he com- 
pofed for himfelf:—‘* ubi fxva indignatio ulterius cer lacerare 
mequit.” See bis laf? will and teflament. 
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notwithftanding his eradition, and knowledge of the world, his 
abilities as a popular orator and man of bufinefs, the energy of his 
ftyle, the elegance of fome of his verfes, and his extraordinary 
talents in wit and humour, there is reafon to doubt, whether by 


fudying his works any perfon was ever much improved in piety or 


benevolence. 2 ; ; 
And thas we fee, how the compofitions of an ingenious author 


may operate upon the heart, whatever be the fubject. The affec- 
tions that prevail in the author himfelf dire& his attention to objects 
congenial, and give a peculiar bias to his inventive powers, and 
a peculiar colour to this language. Hence his work, as well as 
face, if Nature is permitted to exert herfelf freely in it, will exhibit 
a piture of his mind, and awaken correfpondent fympathies in 
the reader. When thefe are favourable to virtue, which they 
always ought to be, the work will have that /eveer pathos which 
Horace alludes to in the paflage above mentioned ; and which we 
fo highly admire, and fo warmly approve, even in thofe parts of 
the Georgic that defcribe inanimate nature,’ 

All this appears to us not only ingenious, but ftricly 
philofophical and juft. Dr. Beattie goes on to obferve, that 
the true poet muft not only ftudy nature, and know the 
reality of things; but muft alfo poflefs fancy, to invent addi- 
tional decorations ; judgement, to direét him in the choice of 
fuch as accord with verifimilitude; and fenfibility, to enter 
with ardent emotions into every part of his fubject, fo as to 
transfufe into his work a pathos and energy fufficient to rajfe 
correfponding-emotions in the Reader.—Poetical reprefentations 
muft be framed after a pattern of the higheft probable per- 
fection that the genius of the work will admit ;—external 
nature muft be more picturefque than in reality ; action more 
animated; fentiments more expreflive of the feelings and 
character, and more fuitable to the circumftances of the 
{peaker ; perfonages better accomplifhed in thofe qualities that 
raife admiration, pity, terror, and other ardent emotions ; 
and events, more compact, more clearly connected with caufes 
and confequences, and unfolded ia an order more flattering 
to the fancy, and more interefting to the pafiions. If it be 
afked, where is this pattern of perfe@ion to be found? Our 
Author anfwers, not in real nature; otherwife hiftory, which 
delineates real nature, would alfo delineate this pattern of 
perfection, It is to be found only in the mind of the poet; 
and it is imagination, regulated by knowledge, that enables 
him to form it. 

The fourth chapter treats of poctical charafers, and contains 
many ingenious and pertinent remarks upon the characters 
in Homer, Virgil, Milton, &c. The fubje€& of the fifth is— 
poetical arrangement, and here the Author illuftrates, in a very 
agreeable and entertaining manner, what he had before re- 
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marked, viz. that the events of poetry muft be more compa, 
more clearly conne&ted with caufes and confequences, and 
unfolded in an order more flattering to the imagination, and 
more jnterefting to the paffions, than the events of hiftory 
commouly are. | 

Speaking of the difficuity of conftructing an epic or dramatic 
fable, Dr. Beattie makes the following obiervations. 

‘ Of dramatic fables there are indeed feveral in the world, which 
may be allowed to have come near perfeclion. But the beauty 
of Homer’s fable remains unrivalled to.this day. Virgil and Taffo 
have imitated, but not equalled it. That of P aradife Lot is art ful, 
and for the moft part judicious: I am certain the author could 
have equalled Homer in this, as he has. excelled him in fome 
other refpe‘is: but the nature of his plan would net admit the 
introduction of fo many incidents, as we fee in the Iliad, co-operat- 
ing to one determinate end.—Of the comic epopee we have two 
exquilite models in Englifh, 1 mean the ¢melia and Tom Fones of 
Fielding, The introductory part of the latter follows indeed 
the hiflorical arrangement, in a way fomewhat refembling the 
practice of gears: in his prologues, or at leat as excut! cable s 
but, with this exception we may venture to fay, that both fables 
would bear to be examined by Ariflotle himfelf, and, if compared 
with thofe of Homer, would not greatly fuffer in the comparifon, 
This author, to an amazing variety of probable occurrences, and 
of charaéters well drawn, well fupported, and finely contrafted, 
has given the moit perfect unity, by making them all co-operate 
to one and the fame faal purpofe, It yiclds a yery plealiog 
furprife to obferve, ia the unravelling of his plots, particularly 
that of Jom ‘Foxes, how many incidents, to which, becaufe of their 
apparent minutene{s, we had f{carce attended as they occurred in 
the marretive, are found to have been effential to the plot. And 
what heightens our idea of the poet’ Ss art 18, that all this is effe&ted 
by niternd means, and human abilities, without any machinery:— 
whilé kis great maitcr Cervantes 1s obheed to work a miracle 
for the cure of Don Quixote.—Can any ‘reafon -be afbened, why 
the inimitable Fielding, who was fo .perfect in epic fable, thould 
have fucceeded  indifereaily in dramatic? Was it owing to the 
peculiarity Of/Mys genius, or of his circumflances? to any thing 
qn the Matury of dramatic writing in general, or of that particular 
tate in drayfatic comedy which Congreve and V anburgh had intro- 
duced, and which he was obliged to comply with } ? 

Bre fixth chapter contains remarks on mufic, and is divided 
jnto three {ei ois, the firft of which is introduced with fome 
“general obiervations on our natural propenfity to imitation,— 
on, the feveral caufes which feem to co-operate in producing 
the pleafure which we take in witnefling tragical imitations 
of human action, even while oy move us to pity and for- 
FOw 5—ONn imitation’s being a plentiful fource of pleafure, &c, 
afer which ue Do ctor proceeds i in the following manner, 
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¢ Shall I apply thefe, fays he, and the preceding oa gr . 
the mufical art alfo, which I have elfewhere called, and w a “ 
generally underiicod to be, imitative ? Shall I fay, ee on 
melodies pleafe, becaufe they imitate nature, and that he rss 
which do not imitate nature, are therefore an a 
air exprefiive of devotion, | for example, is agreea ie ter a 
prefenis us with an imitation of thofe founds by W ved ane 
does naturally exprefs ittelif£— Such an affirmation would pie! 
pafs upon the reader; notwithftanding the plaufibility it might 
{eem to derive from that frict analogy which all the fine arts os 
{uppofed to bear to one another. He would afk, What is the 
natural found of devotion? Where is it to be heard Pe When was 
it heard? What refemblance is there between Handel s Ye Deum, 
and the tone of voice natural to a perfon exprefling, by articulate 
found, his veneration of the divine charater and providence ?— 
In fact, 1 apprehend that critics have erred a little in their determi 
nations upon this fubject, from an opinion, that mufic, painting, 
and poetry, are all imitative arts. I hope at leait I may fay, 
without offence, that while this was my opinion, I was always cone 
{cious of fome unaccountable confufion of thought, whenever 1 
dtrempted to explain itin the way of detail to others, 

Bu: while J thus infinuate that mufic is not an imitative art, 
I mean no difrefpe& to Ariftotle, who feems in the beginning of 
his poetics to declare the contrary, ‘It is not the whole, but the 
greater part of mutc, which that philofopher calls imitative; and 
I agree with him fo far as to allow this property to fome mufic, 
though not to all. But he {peaks of the ancient mufic, and I of the 
modern; and to one who confiders how very little we know of the 
former, it will not appear a contradiction to fay, that the one might 
have been imitative, though thé other is not. 

Nor do I mean any difrefpeét to mufic, when I would ftrike it 
off the lift of imitative arts. I allow it to be a fine art, and to 
have great influence on the human foul: I grant, that, by its power 
of railing a variety of agreeable emotions in the hearer, it proves 
its relation to poetry, and that it never appears to the beit advan- 
tage but with poetry for its interpreter: and i am fatisfied, that, 
though mufical genius may fubfiit without poetical tafe, and 
poetical genius without muiical tafte; yet thefe two talents united 
might accomplith nobler effeéts, than either ‘cguld do fingly. 
1 acknowledge too, that the principal and effential rules of this 
art are as really founded in nature, as thofe of poetry and paint: 
ing. But when I am afked, What part of nature is imitated in 
any good picture or poem, I find 1 can give a definitive anfwer: 
whereas, when I am afked, What part of nature is imitated in 
Handel’s Water-mufic, for inftance, or in Corelli’s eighth concerto, 
Or in any particular Englith fong or Scotch tune, I find I can ‘give 
no definitive anfwer :—though no doubt I might fay fome plautible 
things; Or pehaps, after much refinement, be able to fhow, that 
mufic may, by one fhift or other, be made an imitative art, pro= 
vided you allow me to give any meaning I pleafe to the word 
wi 1AliVe, 
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‘ Mofic is imitative, when it readily puts one in mind of the thing 
imitated. If an explication be neceffary, and if, after all, we find 
it difficult to recognife any exact fimilitude, I would not call fuch 
mufic an imitation of nature; but confider it as upon a footing, 
in point of likenefs, with thofe pictures, wherein the action cannot 
be known but by a label proceeding from the mouth of the agent, 
nor the fpecies of animal afcertained without a name written under 
it. But between imitation in mufic and imitation in patting, 
there is this one effential difference: —a bad pifture is always a bad 
jmitation of nature, and a good picture is neceffarily a good imita- 
tion; but mufic may be exaétly imitative, and yet intolerably bad ; 
or not at all imitative, and yet perfectly good. I have heard, that 
the Pafforale in the eighth of Corelli’s Concertos (which appears by 
the infcription to have been compofed for the night of the Nati- 
vity) was intended for an imitation of the fong of angels hovering 
above the fields of Bethlehem, and gradually foaring up to heaven. 
The mufic, however, is not fuch as would of itfelf convey this 
idea: and, even with the help of the commentary, it requires a 
lively fancy to connect the various movements and melodies of the 
piece with the motions and evolutions of the heavenly hoft; as 
fometimes flying off, and fometimes returning; finging fometimes 
in one quarter of the fky, and fometimes in another; now in one 
or two parts, and now in full chorus, It is not clear, that the 
author intended any imitation; and whether he did or not, is 3 
matter of no confequence; for the mufic will continue to pleafe, 
when the tradition is no more remembered. The harmonies of 
this paftorale are indeed fo uncommon, and fo ravifhingly fweet, that 
jt is almoft impoffible not to think of heaven when one hears them. 
I would not call them imitative; but I believe they are finer than 
any imitative mufic in the world. 

* Sounds in themfelves can imitate nothing direétly but founds, 
nor in their motions any thing but motions. But the natural 
founds and motions that mufic is allowed to imitate, are but few. 
For, firft, they muft all be confiftent with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the art, and not repugnant either to melody or to har- 
mony. Now, the foundation of all true mufic, and the moft per- 
fect of all mufical inftruments, is the human voice; which ie there- 
fore the prototype of the mufical fcale, and a ftandard of mufical 
found. WNoifes, therefore, and inharmonious notes of every kind, 
which a good voice cannot utter without ftraining, ought to be 
excluded from this pleafing art: for it is impoffible, that thofe 
vocal founds which require any unnatural efforts, either of the 
finger or fpeaker, fhould ever give permanent gratification to the 
hearer. I fay, permanent gratification; for I deny not, that the 
preternatural {creams of an Jtalian finger may occafion furprife, 
and momentary amufement: but thofe fcreams are not mulic; 
they are admired, not for their propriety or pathos, but, like rope- 
dancing, and the eating of fire, merely becaufe they are uncommon 
and dificule.——~Befides, the end of all genuine mufic is, to intro- 
duce into the haman mind certain affections, or fufceptibilities of 
affefliqn. Now, all the affections, over which mufic has any 
powsr, are of the agreeable kind, And therefore, in this art, 
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: ations of natural found or motion, but fuch as tend to 
Safpire agreeable affections, ought ever to find a place. The fong 
of certain birds, the murmur of a ftream, the fhouts of multitudes, 
the tumult of a ftorm, the roar of thunder, or a chime of bells, 
are founds conneéted with agreeable or fublime affections, and 
reconcileable both with’ melody and with harmony ; and may there- 
fore be imitated, when the artift has occafion for them: but the 
crowing of cocks, the barking of dogs, the mewing of cats, the 
grunting of {wine, the gabbling of geefe, the cackling of a hen, 
the braying of an afs, the creaking of a faw, or the rumbling of a 
cart-wheel, would render the beft mufic ridiculous. The move- 
ment of a dance may be imitated, or the ftately pace of an em- 
battled legion; but the hobble of a trotting horfe would be in- 
tolerable. 

There is another fort of imitation by found, which ought never 
to be heard, or feen, in mufic. To exprefs the local elevation 
of objects by what awe call 4igh notes and their depreffion by dow 
or deep notes, has no more propriety in it, than any other pun. 
[¥’e call notes bigh or Jow, with refpect of their fituation in the 
written fcale. 1 here would have been no abfurdity in exprefling 
the higheft notes by charaéters placed at the bottom of the {fcale 
or mufical line, and the loweft notes by’characters placed-at the 
top of it, if cuftom or accident had fo determined. And there 
is reafon to think, that fomething like this acwually obtained in 
the mufical fcale of the ancients. At leaft it is probable, that the 
deepeit or graveft found was called Summa by the Romans, and the 
fhrilleft or acuteft Jma; which might be owing to the conftruction 
of their initruments; the ftring that founded the former being 
perhaps highett in place, and that which founded the latter loweft,— 
Yet fome people would think a fong faulty, if the word seaven 
was fet to what we call a /ow note, or the word 4el/ to what we call 
a high one. 

Our Author enlarges farther upon this fubje&, in 
order to fhew both the extent and the merit of imita- 
tive mufic. It extends, he fays, to thofe natural founds and 
motions only, which are agreeable in themfelves, confiftene 
with melody and harmony, and affociated with agreeable af- 
fections and fentiments. Its merit is fo inconfiderable, he 
thinks, that mufic purely inftrumental is rather hurt than im- 
proved by it; and vocal mufic employs it only as an help to the 
expreffion, except in fome rare cafes, where the imitation is jt- 
felf expreffive as well as agreeable, and at the fame time within 
the power of the human voice, It is proper to obferve, that 
by imitative mufic, our Author muft always be underftood to 
mean that which imitates zatural founds and motions. 

Mufic, according to Dr. Beattie, is pleafing, not becaufe it 
is imitative, but becaufe certain melodies and harmonies have 
an aptitude to raife certain paffions, affections, and fentiments 
in the foul; and, confequently, the pleafures we derive from 
melody and harmony, are feldom or never refolvable into that 
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delight which the human mind receives from the imitation of 
nature. 

In the fecond fe&ion, he enquires a little in'o the nature of 
this aptitude, and endeavours, from acknowledged principles of 
the human conttitution, to explain the caufe of that pleafure 
which mankind derive from mufic. ‘He does not attempt a 
complete inveftigation of the fubje&t, nor indeed any thing 
more than a fewcurfory remarks; and having no theory to 
fupport, and the topic, though amuling, not beins of any 
great utility, he is neither pofitive in his aflertions, nor abftrufe 
in his reafonings. 

The third fection contains conje€tures on fome peculiarities 
of national mufic; but for what the Author advances on this 
fubje&t, we muft refer to the work itfelf. He appears, through 
the whole of what he fays upon mulic, to have a hearty zeal 
for the honour of an art, which he thinks capable of being ime 
proved into an inftrument 6f virtue, as well as of pleafure. 
Whether his fentiments in regard to mufic, confidered as an 
initative art, be juft or not, we fhal] not take upon us to de- 
termine; we will venture to affirm, however, that he fupports 
and illuitrates them in a very ingenious and entertaining 
snanner. ; 

As a great part of the pleafure we derive from poetry de- 
pends on our fympathetic feelings, the philofophy of fympathy, 
our Author fays, ought always to form a part of the icience of 
entiifm; accordingly, in his feyenth chapter, he makes a 
few brief remarks upon the fubject, 

Sympathy. as the means of conveying certain feelings from 
one breait to another, mizht be made a powerful intfument, 
he fays, of moral di{cipl ne, if the poets, and other writers of 
fable, were careful to call forth our fenfibility towards thofe 
emotions oly that favour virtue, and invigorate the human 
mind, Fictions, that breathe the fpirit of patriotifm or valour ; 
that make us fympathile with the parental, conjugal, or filial 
charities that recommend misfortune to. our pity, or expofe 
crimes to our abhorrence, may certain'y be ufeful in a moral 
view, by cherifhing paffions, that, while they improve. the 

eart, can hardly be indulged to excefs. But thofe dreadful 

tales, he obtcerves, that only give anguifh to the Reader, can 
never do any good: tney fatigue, enervate, 2nd overwhelm 
the foul; and when the calamuics they deferibe fall upon the 
innocent, our moral principles are in fome danger of a tempo- 
sary depavation from the perufal, whatever refemblance the 
fable may. be fuppofed to bear to the events of real life.’ Some 
fhe Authors of Action feem to have thought it incumbent on 
them .not only to touch the heart, but to tear it in pieces, 
The y heap misfortune on misfortunes g) tef on grief, without end, 
ky 4% Sand 
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and without mercy: which difcompofes the reader too much 
to cive him either pleafure or improvement; and is contrary 

c , - . : 
to the practice of the wifr antients, whofe mott pathetic 


{cenes were generally fhort. 
(To be continued.) R 6 


Aner. VII. Dr. Robertfon’s Hiffory of America, continued: See our 
laft Month’s Review. 


FTER the philofophical and elegant defcription of Ame- 
A rica, extracted in the laft Number of our Review, Dr. 
Robertfon proceeds to an inquiry which has often occupied the 
attention of the learned, ** Whence America was peopled ?” 
He delivers the various opinions ef authors on this fuvjedt ; and 
ejects the theories founded on a refemblance between the 
Americans and the nations of the other continent, in political 
cuftoms, or in religious rites. He lays down a maxim which 
we ihall prefent to the Reader, as we think it both ingenious 
and philofophically juft, and hold it as a firft principle in the 
Solution of this queftion : 

‘ We may lay it down as a certain principle in this inquiry, that 
America was not peopled by any nation of the ancient continent, 
which had made confiderable progrefs in civilization. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of the New World were in a ftaze of fociety fo extremely rude, 
as to be unacquainted with thofe arts which are the firft eflays of 
human ingenuity in its advance towards improvement. Even the 
moft cultivated nations of America were ftrangers to many of thofe 
fimple inventions, which were almoft coeval with fociety in other 
parts of the world, and were known in the earlieft periods of civil 
life. From this it is manifeft, that the tribes which originally mi- 
grated to America, came of from nations which muft have been no 
lefs barbarous than their poiterity, at the time when they were firft 
difcovered by the Europeans. For, although the elegant and refined 
arts may decline or perifh, amidft the violent fhocks of thofe revo- 
lutions and difafters to which nations are expofed, the necefflary arts 
of life, when once they have been introduced among any people, 
are never loft, None of the viciflicudes-in human affairs affect thefe, 
and they continue to be praétifed as long as the race of men exitts. 
If ever the ufe of iron had been known to the favages of America, 
or to their progenitors, if ever they had employed a plough, a loom, 
or a forge, the utility of thefe inventions would have preferved them, 
and it is impofijble that they fhould have been abandoned or forgot- 
ten. We may conclude then, that the Americans {prung from fome 
people, who were themfelves in fuch an early ard unimproved Rage 
of fociety, as to be unacquainted with all the necefiary arts, ‘which 
remained unknown among their potterity.’ 

The vicinity of the old world to the new, has been often 
conjeciured, and is eftablifhed by recent difcoveries, The 
Ruffians having fubjeted the weftern part of Siberia to their 
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empire, gradually extended their knowledge of that vaft coun- 


try, and penetrated into the regions which ftretch, eaftward, 
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from the river Oby, to the fea of Kamchatka. When Peter 
the Great afcended the Ruffian throne, his enlightened and 
comprchenfive mind difcerned confequences of thofe difcove- 
ries whichérad efcaped the obfervation of his ignorant prede- 
ceflor? - perceived that in proportion as the regions of 
Afia extended towards the Eaft, they muft approach nearer to 
America; that the communication between the two continents, 
which had long been fearched for in vain, would probably be 
found in this quarter; and that by opening this intercourfe, 
fome part of the wealth and commerce of the weftern world 
might be made to flow into his dominicns by a new channel, 
Peter drew up inftru€tions, with his own hand, for profe- 
cuting this defign, and gave orders for carrying it into execu- 
tion. His fucceflors adopted his ideas, and purfued his plan. 
Orders were iflued to build two veffels at Ochotz, on the fea of 
Kamchatka, to fail on a voyage of difcovery. The veflels were 
finifhed, and, under the command of the Captains Behring and 
Tichirrikow, failed from Kamchatka in queft of the new world, 
in a quarter where it had never been approached. Each of the 
commanders difcovered land, which to them appeared to bea 
part of the American continent; and, according to their ob- 
fervations, it feems to be fituated within a few degrees of the 
north- weft coaft of California. In their return they touched 
at feveral ilands, which ftretch in a chain from Eaft to Weft 
between the country which they had difcovered and the coaft 
of Afia, ‘They had fome intercourfe with the natives, who 
feemed to them to refemble the North Americans. The fcheme 
for profecuting difcoveries in this quarter was refumed in the 
year 1768, and Captain Krenfizin had the command of two 
fmall veffels fitted out for that purpofe. In his voyage he held 
nearly the fame courfe with the former navigators, and touched 
at the fame iflands. Thus the poffibility of a communication 
between the continents in this quarter refts no longer upon 
mere conjecture, but is eftablifhed by undoubted evidence. 

Befide this near point of contact between the old and the 
new continents in the north-eaft of Afia, our Author points 
out another in the north-weft of Europe : 

* It is likewife evident from recent difcoveries, that an inter- 
courfe between our continent and America might be carried on with 
no lefs facility from the north-weft extremities of Europe. As early 
as the ninth century, the Norwegians difcovered Greenland, and 
planted colonies there. The communication with that country, af- 
ter a long interruption, was renewed in the laft century. Some 
Lutheran and Moravian miffionaries, prompted by zeal for propa- 
gating the Chriftian faith, have ventured to fettle in this frozen and 
uncultivated region, To them we are indebted for much curious 
information with refpeét to its nature and inhabitants. We learn, 
that the norih-weft coaft of Greenland is feparated from America by 
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a very narrow (trait; that, at the bottom of the bay into which this 
{lrait conduéts, it is highly probable that they are united ; that the 
snhabitants of the two countries have fome intercourfe with one 
another; that the Efquimaux of America perfectly refemble the 
Greenlanders in their afpeét, drefs, and mode of living; that fome 
failors, who had acquired the knowledge of a few words in the 
Greenlandith language, reported that thefe were underftood by the 
Efquimaux ; that, at length, a Moravian miflionary, well acquainted 
with the language of Greenland, having vifited the country of the 
Efquimaux, found, to his aftonifhment, that they fpoke the fame 
language with the Greenlanders, and were in every re{pect the fame 
people, and he was accordingly received and entertained by them as 


a friend and a brother. ee 
« By thefe dccifive faéts, not only the confanguinity of the Efqui- 


maux and Greenlanders is eftablifhed, but the poffibility of peopling 
America from the North of Europe is demonftrated ’ 
That there has been a communication between the North of 


Europe and America is confirmed by fufficient evidence. The 
Efquimaux and the Greenlanders are plainly the fame people, 
The animals too are common to both countries. The bear, 
the wolf, the fox, the hare, the deer, the roebuck, and the 
elk, which frequent the forefis of North America no lefs than 
thofe in the North of Europe, afford an undoubted proof of an 
intercourfe between the two continents tn that quarter. Bue 
the Efquimaux are manifeftly a feparate {pecies of men, diftin@ 
from all the nations of the new continent, in language, in dif- 
pofition, and in habits of life. This, therefore, does not ace 
count for the origin of the other American nations, ‘ among 
whom, as our Author obferves, there is fuch a ftriking fimili- 
tude in the form of their bodies, and the qualities of their 
minds, that we muft pronounce them to be defcended from one 
fource.’ We cannot however difcover that ttrong refemblance 
between the Americans and the Tartars fcattered over the 
north-eaft of Afia, which has induced Dr. Robertfon to derive 
them from that people. Here we apprehend the principle 
which he laid down in the beginning of the inquiry makes 
againft him, The art of taming animals, which the Tartars 
poflefs, and which was not known to the Americans, ranks, 
as we imagine, among thofe neceflary arts, which, if once in- 
troduced, would never have been loft. 

Dr. Robertfon next proceeds to confider the charaéter of the 
American nations at the time when they became known to the 
Europeans, ¢ This, as he well obferves, is one of the moft 
important as well as inftrulive refearches which can occup 
the philofopher or hiftorian, In order to complete the hiftory 
of the human mind, and attain to a perfect knowledge of its 
nature and operations, we muft contemplate man in all thofe 
various fituations in which he has been placed. We muft fol- 
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low him in his progrefs through the different ftazes of fociety, 
as he gradually advances from the infant {tate of civil life to- 
wards its maturity and decline.’ 

Modern inguirers poffefs particular advantages in tracing the 
hiftory of civil fociety, and delineating the nature of man as a 
political being. This nobleft part of philofophy was little 
known or cultivated among the ancients. ‘The nations of an- 
tiquity were very imperfectly acquainted with one another. The 
{pirit of difcovery had made little progrefs among them ; their 
knowledge of the earth was narrow and circum{cribed ; their 
travels and voyzges were confined to a few countries and a few 
feas. The greateft part of the globe was to them a terra in- 
cognita; and what they called the world, contained little more 
than the regions within the temperate zone. Deficient in 
‘geography, they wanted the materials of hiftory. ‘The pro- 
greflion of the {pecies was hardly an idea of the ancients; them- 
telves and the barbarians was the only diftinction which they 
recognifed among the nations. 

Since the invention of the Mariner’s Compafs, a memorable 
era in hiftory, navigation hath beld a bolder courfe. ‘The ar- 
dour of philofophy hath pervaded earth and fea, arid penetrated 
from pole to pole. ‘The unknown regions are now dilcovered ; 
a communication is opened between the moift diftant corners. 
‘The one half of the world is introduced to the other; and the 
globe turns round to the philofophic eye. The nations that 
now exift, exhibit, at one view, every variety in which our 
race is to be found; human nature appears, at one time, in 


pea 
every period of .its progrefs. Marking the characters of the 
people as they pafs before him, the philofopher is now quali- 
tied to give us the hiftory of the fpecies. 

It is a remarkable fact in the annals of human kind, that all 
nations have come down to our knowledge with the marks of 
a recent original. ‘The commencement of hifiory is from the 
wood and the wildernefs. Mankind appear, every where, at 
firft, a weak and infant {pecies; and the moft celebrated nae 
tions trace back their origin to a few wandering tribes. The 
early {tate of Greece gives us the hiftory of roaming favages. 
Jtaly mutt have been poflefled by very rude inhabitants when 
Romulus, with his banditt!, was permitted to feat himfelf on 
the banks of the Tiber, and to Jay the foundation of a new 


empire in peace. “The Gauls, the Germans, and the Britons, 
a 


at the time when they were deicribed by Cefar and Tacitus, 
~ were advanced but little beyond the favage fiate, and in many 
‘ particulars refembled the natives of North America. In the 





__® For the particulars of this refemblance, vid. Dr, Robertfon’s 
Hiiktory of Charles V, Vol. I, 
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Faft and the Weft; in the South and the North, fociety re- 
folves itfelf into the fame original, and the nations fet cut in 
the fame ftage of their career. 

But the hiftory of the new world gives us the fpectacle 
of favace life in a more perfect form than it is any where celle 
to be found. In other records we fee men in a low degree oF 
civilization, and .mark the progrefs and improvement of our 
foecies ; here only we remount to the firft footfteps of the hu- 
man race; we trace the nations from the nurfery and the 
cradle, and behold man in his original ftate, new from the hand 
of Nature. ra 

The Author of the Hiftory before us gives therefore a firiking 
‘proof of his judgment in beftowing fo much learned refearch, 
and devoting fo large a part of bis book to illuftrate the early 
fiate of the American nations. In this fourth book of his firft 
volume, Dr. Robertfon difplays fo much patient inveftigation 
and found philofophy ; abounds in fuch beautiful or intereft- 
ing defcription; and exhibits fuch varicty and copioufnefs of 
elegant writing,—that future times will probably refer to it as 
that part of his werks which gives the beft idea of his gentus, 
and is the moit finifhed of all his produGiions. But as all hu- 
man periormances {top fhort of perfeGion, we fha’l remark, as 
we go along, whatever appears to us as a blemifh in his dif- 
fertation ; and this we fhail endeavour to do with the candour 
which becomes philofophers, and with the impasiiality which 
we owe.to the Public. 

In the inquiry the Author obferves the following method : 
he coniiders, [. The bodily conflitution of the Americans 5 
‘TH. The qualities of their minds; III. Their domettic ftate ; 
IV. Their political flate and inftitutions; VW. Their fyflem of 
war and public fecurity; WJ, The arts with which they were 
acquainted; VII. Their religious ideas and iaftitutions ; 
VIii, Singular and detached cufloms; 1X. He concludes with 
a general review and eitimate of their virtucs and defects : 

‘ The iirit appearance of the inhabitants of the New World, 
filled the difcoverers with fuch aftonifhment, that they were apt to 
Imagine them a race.of ‘men different from thofe of the other he- 
mufphere. ‘Their complexion is ef a reddifh brown, nearly re- 
fembling the colour cfcopper. The hair of their heads is always 
black, long, coarfe, and lank. They have no beard, and every 
part of their body is perfectly fmooth. Their perfons are of a full 
fize, extremely itraight, and well proportioned. ‘Their features are 
regular, though often diftorted by abfurd endeavours to improve the 
beauty of their natural form, or to render their afpect more dread- 


‘ful to their enemies. In the iflands, where four-footed animals 
‘were both few and fmall, and the earth yielded her produciions al- 


moit {pontaneoufly, the confiitution of the natives, neither braced 
by the active excicifes of the chace, nor invigorated by the labour 
of 
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of culitvation, was extremely feeble and languid. On the contt- 
nent, where the forefts abound with game of various kinds, and the 
chief occupation of many tribes was to purfue it, their frame ac- 
quired greater firmnefs. Still, however, the Americans were more 
remarkable for agility than ftrength. They refembled bealts of 
prey, rather than animals formed for labour. ‘hey were not only 
averfe to toil, but incapable of it; and when rouzed by force from 
their native indolence, and compelled to work, they funk under 
tafks which the people of the other continent would have performed 
with eafe. This feeblenefs of conftitution was univerfal among the 
inhabitants of thofe regions in America which we are farveying, and 
may be confidered as characteriftic of the {pecies there.’ 

As a proof of fome feeblenefs in the frame of the Americans, 
our Author mentions the {mallnefs of their appetite for food, 
and their infenfibility to the charms of beauty and the power of 
love. The French authors, who are excellent at forming theo- 
ries, but who abhor the labour of inveitigation, refolve thefe 
appearances into phyfical caufes. They tell us that there is 
fomething in the climate and foil of America which is un- 
friendly to man. Hence the principle of life is weakened. 
Hence a natural debility in the frame of the American. Dr. 
Robertfon, with better philofophy, accounts for this from mo- 
ral and political caufes : 

* Thefe operate, faith he, with no lefs effet than phyfical caufes. 
Wherever the ftate of fociety is fuch as to create many wants and 
defires which cannot be fatisfied without regular exertions of in- 
dufiry, the body accuftomed to labour, becomes robuft and patient 
of fatigue. In a more fimple flate, where the demands of men are fo 
few and fo moderate, that they may be gratified almoft without any 
effort, by the fpontaneous produétions of nature, the powers of the 
body are not called forth, nor can they attain their proper firength. 
The natives of Chili, and of North America, who live by hunting, 
may be deemed an aftive and vigorous race, when compared with 
the inhabitant: of the ifles, or of thofe parts of the continent where 
hardly any labour is requifite to procure fubfiftence. Wherever the 
Americans have been gradually accuftomed to hard labour, their 
conftitutions become robuft, and they have been found capable of 
performing fuch tafks as equalled any effort of the natives, either of 
Africa or of Europe.’ 

With thefe obfervations we perfelly agree. The Ameri- 
cans, like all favazes, are more remarkable for agility than 
ftrength, becaufe it is more requifite in their mode of life. The 
body of man is a machine, which, in every ftate of his exift. 
ence, he bends to his purpofes, and ufes at his pleafure. La- 
bour ftrengthens the particu!ar organs which are exercifed ; 
Nature fends recruits where the greateft exertion is made, and 
where new fuppliecs are required. The hunter, the labourer, 
the mechanic, every artifan in the departments of induftry, 
poficiles a fpecies of ftrength which would not avail him in 
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another direGtion. The favage has to fo'low the wild beafts in 
the chace, and run with the fwiftnefs of the animal tribes; hence 
his agility and fpeed. He poflefles not the inftruments, and 
knows not the inventions, of art; hence a perfection of his 
organs and acutenefs of his fenfes, which will aftonifh civili- 
-d nations’’ He difcerns the footfteps of a wild beaft, which 
would efcape every other eye, and can follow them with cer- 
tainty thro’ the pathlefs foreft. He can trace out his enemies at 
an immenfe diftance by the fmoak of their fires, which he {mells : 
he can diftinguifh the different nations by the tracts of their 
feet on the ground, and determine with great accuracy, the 
time when they paffed. All travellers abound with inftances of 
the agility, dexterity, and {wiftnefs of favages. Dr. Robertfon 
uotes from Adair a furprifing inftance of their perfevering 
fpeed. A Chikkafah warrior ran thro” woods and over moun- 
tains three hundred computed miles in a day and a half and two 
nights ! 

In this article too, our author confiders the fymmetry and per- 
fef&tion of the external figure of the Americansy the general 
uniformity of their appearance, the white people of Darien, the 
Efquimaux, the celebrated Patagonians ; and concludes with an 
account of the ftate of their health, their longevity, and their 
difeafes. 

After confidering the bodily conftitution of the Americans, Dr. 
Robertfon treats on the powers and qualities of their mindsy and 
endeavours to fhew that the intellectual powers of the mind in 
the favage flate, are extremely limited, and that its emotions and 
efforts are few and languifhing. ‘This part of his plan we fhall 
drop at prefent,as it will come under our confideratign again, 
“ae we ‘refYew his general eftimate of the favage chae 
racter, 

In the third Article he confiders the domeftic ftate of the 
Americans. 

_*‘ Whether man has been improved by the progrefs of arts and 
Civilization in fociety, is a queftion, which, in the wantonnefs of 
difputation, has been agitated among philofophers. That women 
are indebted to the refinements of polifhed manners for a happy 
change in their ftate, is a point which can admit of no doubt. To 
defpife and to degrade the female fex, is the charatterittic of the 
favage ftate in every part of the globe. Man, proud of excelling 
in ftrength and in courage, the chief marks of pre-eminence among 
rude people, treats woman, as an inferior, with difdain. The 
Americans, perhaps from that coldnefs and infenfibility which has 
been confidered as peculiar to their conftitution, add necle& and 
harfhnefs to contempt. The moit intelligent travellers have been 
ftrack with this inattention of the Americans to their women. It is 
not, as I have already obferved, by a ftudied difplay of tendernefs 
Rev, July, 1777. E ) and 
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and attachment, that the American endeavours to gain the heart of 
the woman whom he wifhes to marry. Marriage itfelf, inflead of 
being an union of affection and intereft between equals, becomes, 
amo ‘ ‘them, the unnatural conjunction of a mafter with his flave. ” 


It is here perhaps that the fuperiority of polifhed nations to fa- 
vage tribes, is moft confpicuous. To diffule life wide over the 
earth, feems to, be the chief obje& of nature. The great law 

iven to the world at the beginning, was ‘to increafe and‘mul- 
tiply.” ‘Hence that eternal tendency to generation confpicuous 
in all the forms of matter and clafles of life. Man feels the in- 
fluence of this law. Love to the fex is the fineft paffion of his 
frame, arid the favourite object of all his purfuits. The happy 
influence of civilization is in nothing more apparent than in im- 
proving, and polifhing this tender paffion. In the rude 'ftate of 
focicty many circumftances concur to degrade the female fex, and 
weaken the influence of love. The care of felf-prefervation, 
which is the firft law of nature, checks the deéfire towards the 
propagation of the fpecies, which is only the fecond. The very 
circumftance to which, among polifhed nations, women in 
part, owe their afcendant, their weaknefs and inferiority, ex- 
pofes them to the contempt of favages. ‘The idea of proteQion 
and defence, the moft endearing and delicious which touches 
the heart of man, is a ftranger to his bofom who is proud cf 
his.preheminence in ftrength, and who defpifes the feeble. Un- 
dervalued and neglected by the men, the women are at no pains 
to win their affection, by the attractions of behaviour, or the 
allurements of drefs. ‘The unadorned and uncovered nakednefs 
. in which they appear, at once gratifies and difgufts. The myf- 
tery which is made of love in modern times ; the referve of ‘the 
women ; the veil of an alluring drefs, which inflames, but never 
fatishes,-together with an article in manners, which makes ‘gal- 

Jantry the fathion, are the great arcanaon which the female em- 
pire is founded. One circumftance more completes the degra- 
dation of women among the favage tribes. Al} nations in the 
rude ftate have been remarkable for indolence and floth ; they 
are more profufe of their blood than of their fweat. The na- 
tural inferiority of women before the eftablifhment of flavery, 
fubjeéts them to the labours which the men defpife. Slaves of a 
haughty lord, the loweft offices and the hardeft-tafks-are impo- 
fed upon them : a domettic drudge can never excite a tender paf= 
fion ; ‘an animal of burthen can never be an animal of pleafure. 
To degrade and defpife women, is the characteriftic. of 'fava- 
ges and barbarians, in all nations and ages. Homer, who is 
perhaps the molt perfect copier of nature that ever appeared, and 
one of the few poets who paint the manners, marks, in this ref- 
pect, the difference between the Greeks and the Trojans. The 
barbarity of the Greeks appears in nothing more than in theic 
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fentiments with regard to women. The quarrel between Achil+ 
les and Agamemnon which is the foundation of the Iliad, turns 
upon a woman but it is an affair of honour, not an affair of 
Jove. Whenever the heroes of Greece talk of their miftrefles or 
their wives, their humiliating and depretled condition appears. 
"The Trojans are reprefented as a different people ; among them 
the character of women is raifed and their ftate improved. The 

allantry of Paris to Helen, the tender affection between Hector 
‘and Andromache, mark a civilifed and polifhed nation. The 
famous panegyric.on Helen as the pafled by the Scean gate, from 
the old nen who fat to furvey the battle, * what wonder that fo 
many kings and nations fhould arm in the caufe of fo much 
beauty,’ is the politeft compliment paid to women in all anti- 
guity. In defcribing the ceftus of Venus, the fineft fiction in 
the Iliad, Homer exprefles his own ideas and feelings with re- 
gard to the charms of beauty and the allurements of love: 
6s SHE LOOSED FROM HER BOSOM THE VARIEGATED ZONE, 
Ir CONTAINED ALL FEMALE ATTRACTIONS. ‘THERE WAS 
LOVE; THERE WAS DegsIRE; THERE WERE RECIPROCAL 
VOWS OF PASSION, AND THE BLAND ACCENTS THAT 
STEAL THE HEART OF THE WISE.” 

How much the paffion of love is improved and heightened 
by the progrefs of civilization, will appear from a fine imitation 
ef the fameverfes, by a Poet * who lived in a more refined age. 

, Cé tiffu, le fimbate, &F la cauf? a la fois | 
Du pouvoir de P emour, du charme de fes loix, 
Elle enflamme les yeux, de cet ardeur qui touche 5 
Dun fourire enchanteur, e'le anime la bouche ; 
Pajfione la voix, en adoucit les fons ; 
Prete ces tours heureux, plus forts que les raifons. 
Infpire pour toucher, ces tendres ftratagemes 
Ces refus attirans, P ecuetl de fages mémes ; 
Et la nature enfin y voulut renfermer 
Tout ce qui perfuade et ce qui fait aimer. 

Dr. Robertfon pafies next to the confideration of the civil 
government and political inftitutions of the Americans. In 
every inquiry concerning the operations of men in fociety,’ as 
he obferves, ¢ the firft object of attention fhould be their mode of 
fubfiftence ; according as that varies, their laws and policy muft 
be different.’ 

The mode of fubfittence all over America is by fithing or 
hunting, with.a lit:le agriculture. The nations adjacent to the 
Maragnon and the Orinoco fubfift entirely by fifhing; nature 
feems to have indulged the indolence of the people, by the li- 
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berality with which fhe minifters in this way to their wantg. 
The vaft rivers of: South America abound with an infinite va- 
riety of the moft delicate fifh ; the lakes and marfhes are filled 
with all the different {pecies, where they remain fhut up as in 
natural refervoirs, for the ufe of the inhabitants. ‘In the Ma- 
sagnon,’ fays P. Acugna, ‘fith are fo plentiful that without any 
art they may take them with their hands.’ ‘Jn the Orinoco,’ 
fays P, Gumilla, ¢ befides an infinite variety of other fifh, tor- 
toifes or turtle abound in fuch numbers, that I cannot find 
words to exprefs it; it is as difficult to count them as to count 


‘the fands upon the banks of that river.’ As the life of fifhers 


— 


calls for little exertion of talents, the nations who fubfift in this 
manner are the moft inactive and the leaft intelligent of all the 


Americans, 

The life of the hunter is more active and noble; the greater 
part of the American nations difperfed over the forefts with 
which their country is covered, procure fubfiftence in this 


manner. 

Hunting and war are the two great occupations of favage 
life. It is here that man in his rude ftate appears in his greateft 
excellence; here his nature is called forth, and the powers of 
his mind are exercifed: his invention, his ingenuity, his a@i- 
vity, his courage and his perfeverance, are al] brought into ex- 


ertion. | 
‘ Hunting became their principal occupation, faith our Author, and 
as it called forth ftrenuous exertions of courage, of force, and of in- 
vention, it was deemed a funétion no lefs honourable than neceflary. 
This was peculiar to the men. They were trained to it from ‘their 
earlieft youth. A bold and dextrous hunter ranked next in fame to 
the diftinguifhed warrior, and an alliance with the former is often 
courted in preference to one with the latter. Hardly any device, 
which the ingenuity of man has difcovered for enfnaring or deftroy- 
ing wild animals, was unknown tothe Americans. While engaged 
in this favourite exercife, they fhake off the indolence peculiar to 
their nature, the latent powers and vigour of their minds are roufed 
and they become active, perfeveriig, and indefatigable. Their fa. 
gacity in finding their prey, and their addrefs in killing it, are 
equal. Their reafon and their fenfes, being conftantly direéted to- 
wards this one object, the former difplays fuch fertility and inven- 
tion, and the latter acquire fuch a degree of acutenefs, as appear 
almoft incredible. ‘They difcern the footfeps of a wild beaft which 
efcape every other eye, and can follow them with certainty throu h 
the pathlefs foreit, If they attack their game openly, their oar 


*feldom errs from the mark ; if they endeavour to circumvent it by 


art, it is almoft impoffible to avoid their toils, Among feveral 
tribes, their young men were not permitted to marry, until they had 


~given fuch proofs of their fkill in hunting as put it beyond doubt 


that they were capable of providing for a family. Their i i 
always on the flretch, and fharpengd by emulation, as well as necel 
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fity, has ftrack out many inventions, which greatly facilitate faccefs 
in the chafe. The moft fingular of thefe is the difcovery of a poifon 
in which they dip the arrows employed in hunting. The flighteft 
wound with thofe envenomed fhafis is mortal. If they only pierce 
the fkin, the blood fixes and congeals in a moment, and the ttrongeft 
animal falls motionlefs to the ground. Nor does this poifon, not- 
withftanding its violence ard fubtlety, infect the flefh of the animal 
which it kills. That mav be eaten with perfect fafety, and retains 
its native relifh and qualities. All the nations along the Maragnon 
and Orinoco are acquainted with this compofition, the chief ingre- 
dient in which is the juice extracted from the root of the curare, a 
fpecies of withe. In other parts of America, they employ the juice 
of the manchenille for the fame purpofe, and it operates with a no 
lefs fatal activity. ‘To people poffeffed of thofe fecrets, the bow is a 
more defiruétive weapon than the mufket, and, in their fkilful hands, 
does greater execution among the birds and beafts which abound in 
the forefts of America.’ 

While nations continue to fubfift in this manner they are di- 


vided into fmall independent communities; a vaft extent of 
territory is requifite for fupporting a fmall number of people. 
Among animals, the frugivorous tribes go forth to feed in herds ; 
but birds and beafts of prey are unfocial and folitary. A nation 
of hunters refembles thefe both in occupation and in genius. 
They cannot form into large communities becaufe it would be 
impoffible to find fubfiftence. Such was the ftate of the Ame- 
rican tribes ; the numbers in each were fmall, tho’ fcattered o- 
ver vaft countries. In America the word nation is not of the 
fame import as in other parts of the globe. It is applied to 
{mall focieties, not exceeding perhaps two or three hundred 
perfons, but occupying provinces larger than fome kingdoms 
in Europe. 

‘ Nations which depend on hunting are ftrangers to the 
idea of property.” Where game is fo plentiful that it may be 
catched with little trouble, men never dream of appropriating 
what is of fuch eafy acquifition. Where it is fo rare that the 
labour or danger of the chace requires the united efforts of a 
tribe or village, what is killed is a common ftock, and belongs 
equally to all. A favage who lives from day to day can hardly 
have any idea of property. The food of to-morrow is yet wild, 
and to be appropriated to eftablifh property requires a habit of 
acting with a view to remote objets, which is unfuitable to the 
life of indolent and improvident favages. 

People in this ftate retain a high fenfe of equality and in- 
dependence. Wherever the idea of property is not eftablifhed, 
there can be no diftin&tion among men but what arifes from 
perfonal qualities. In times of danger the wifdom and expe- 
rience of age are confulted. When they take the field againft 
the enemies of their country, the warrior of moft approved cou- 
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rage leads the youth to thecombat. But during feafons of tran 
quillity and inaétion, all preheminence ceafes. All the mem- 
bers of the community are vpon a level; they are clothed in 
the fame fimple garb. They feed on the fame plain fa:e. No 
diftinQion can arife from the inequality of pofleffions ; what- 
ever forms dependence on one part, or conftitutes fuperiority on 
the other, is unknown. , All are freemen, all feel themfelves ta 
be fuch, and aflert with firmnefs the rights which belong to that 
condition. This fentiment of independence is imprinted fo 
deeply in their mature, that no change of condition can eradicate 
it, and bend their minds to fervitude. Accuftomed' to be abfo- 
Jute mafters of their own condudt, they difdain to execute the 
orders of another, and having never known controul, will not 
fubmit to cotreétion, Many of the Americans when they 
found that they were treated as flaves by the Spaniards, died 
with grief; many deftroyed themfelves in defpair. 

Among people in this ftate, government can aflume little 
authority, Where the idea of property is not introduced, the 
great object of law and jurifdiction does not exift. During the 
intervals of war, they are fcarcely confcious of the ties of poli- 
tical union. No vifible form of government is eftablifhed. The 
names of magifirate and /ubjec# are not in ufe. Every one feems 
to enjoy his natural independence almoft entire. The firft ftep 
towards eftablithing a pubjic jurifdiétion has not been taken in 
thofe rude focieties. The right of revenge is left in private 
hands. ‘The object of government among favages is rather fo~ 
yeign than domedtic. 

Such was the form of political order eflablifhed among the 
greater part of the American nations, 

The early condition of fociety has been the fame among all 
nations. Man firft appears as a hunter, afler:ing his dominion 
over the fowls of the air, and the beafls of the field. But there 
is a-progrefs in the courfe of human affairs. Differing from other 
animals, man improves not only as an individual, but as a {pee 
cies. The rude ttate givesway tothe paftoral life, and the roam- 
ing favage is fucceeded by the roaming fhepherd, Man ftrug- 
gles with the beafts of prey, who contend with him for the do- 
minion of the defert and fubdues them. Having acquired his 
kingdom, he looks out for fubjeéts, He finds by experience that 
he can make friends of creatures which he reckoned his ene- 
mi¢s. By taking the gentler animals under his protection and 
care, he renders them obedient to his wil] and fubfervient to his 
purpofes. He contrives to make fume of them minifter to his 
wants, and afford a permanent and plentiful means of fub- 
fiftence. Of this kind were the Nomades or wandering fhep- 
herds; found in almoft all hiftories. Such is the career that 
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fociety hath run. Men paftured their flocks before they 
began to cultivate the earth. But no fuch tribes were to be 
found in America, Here there is a blank in the hiftory of 
the {pecies. 

They had applied however to Agriculture, which marks a 
more advanced ftate of fociety, but their practice of it was very 
imperfect, and did not introduce the change in manners with 
which agriculture is generally attended. 

Civilization only begins when the idea of property is con- 
ceived and adopted *, *‘ Whofoever firft planted a ftake in the 
ground, and {aid this is mine,’ was the founder of civil {gciety.’ 
The fpirit of migration which is the charaCteriftic of rude tribes, 

revents the progrefs of the fpecies. TheTartar, mounted on 
his horfe, and moving his tent from place to place, hath been 
the fame from the earlieft accounts of hiftory to the prefent hour. 
Man muft take root before he can civilife. Pofleffions of Jand 
mutt be defined, as well as property in herds and flocks, before 
refinement bezins its courfe. When this revolution is brought 
about, new defires are created ; the human paffions find their 
objects; the faculties unfold, and man begins his career. It is 
the plough that hath civilifed the world. Whenthe antients 
gave Ceres the title of legiflatrefs, and called a feftival, celebra- 
ted in her honour, by the name of The/maphoria, they gave the 
people to underftand, that agriculture by introducing the-idea of 
property, laid the foundation of law. te 

But agriculture among the Americans was not attended with 
thefe effets. No divifion of land followed; no notions of pro- 
perty were acquired. As the men ftill hunted, fo the women 
Jaboured, together; and after they had fhared the toils of the 
feed time, they enjoyed the fruits of the harveft in common. 
This unufual appearance arofe from the ftate of their agriculture. 
Being only in its infancy it was but an inferior and fecondary 
purfuit; hence their former principles continued to act, and the 
fpirit of the favage ftate ftill prevailed. This imperfeCtion 
in the culture of the land, arofe from two caufes, which Dr. 
Robertfon affigns with much judgment, and illuftrates with great 
elegance. | 
in Two circumflances, common to all the favage nations of Ame- 
rica, concurred with thofe which I have already mentioned, not only 
in rendering their agriculture imperfect, but in circum{cribing their 
power in all their operations, They had no tame animals; and they 
Were unacquainted with the ufe of metals. 

* In other parts of the globe, man, in bis rudeft ftate, appears as 
lord of the creation, giving Jaw to various tribes of animals, which 
he has tamed and reduced to fubjeétion. The ‘lartar follows his 
prey on the horfe which he has reared; or tends his numerous herds, 
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which furnith him both with food and clothing; the Arab-has ren- 
dered the camel docile, and avails himfelf of its perfevering ftrength ; 
the Laplander has formed the rein-deer to be fubfervient to his will ; 
and even the people of Kamchatka have trained their dogs to labour. 
This command over the inferior creatures is one of the nobleft pre- 
ropatives of man, and among the greatetft efforts of his wifdom and 
power. Without this, his dominion is incomplete. He is a mo- 
narch, who has no fubjeéts; a matter, without fervants, and mutt 
perform every operation by the ilrength of his own arm. Such was 
the condition of all the rude nations in America. Their reafon was 
fo little improved, or their union fo incomplete, that they feem not 
to have been confcious of the feperiority of their nature, and fuffered 
all the animal creation to retain its liberty, without eftablifhing their 
own authority over any one fpecies. Mott of the animals, indeed, 
which have been rendered domeftic in our continent, do not exift in 
the New World; but thofe peculiar to it are neither fo fierce, nor fo 
formidable, as to have exempted them from fervitude. ‘There are 
fome animals of the fame fpecies in both continents. But the rein- 
deer, which has been tamed and broken to the yoke in the one he- 
mifphere, runs wild in the other. The 4i/on of America is mani- 
feftly of the fame fpecies with the horned cattle of the other hemi- 
fphere. Thefe, even among the rudeft nations in our continent, 
have been rendered domeftic ; and in confequence of his dominion 
over them, man can accomplifh works of labour with greater faci- 
Jity, and has made a vatt addition to his means of fubfiitence, The 
inhabitants of many regions in the New World, where the bifon 
abounds, might have derived the fame advantages from it. Ic is 
not of a nature fo indocile, but that it might have been trained to be 
a8 fubfervient to man as our cattle. But a favage, in that uncuolti- 
vated ftate wherein the Americans were difcovered, is the enemy of 
the other animals, not their fuperior, He waftes and deftroys, but 
knows not how to multiply orto govern them.? —= 
‘ It is a doubtful point whe:her the dominion of man over the 
animal creation, or his acquiring the ufe of metals, has contributed 
moft to extend his power. The zra of this important difcovery is 
unknown, and in our hemifphere very remote. It is only by tra- 
dition, or by digging up fome rude inftruments of our forefathers, 
that we learn that mankind were originally unacquainted with the 
ufe of metals, and endeavoured to fupply the want of them by em- 
ploying flints, fhells, bones, and other hard fubftances, for the 
fame purpofes which metals ferve among polifhed nations. Nature 
completes the formation of fome metals. Gold, filver, and copper 
ase found in their perfect fate, in the clefts of rocks, in the ine 
eens oct ads porpsen a oe were accordingly 
n, firft applied to ufe. But iron, the mott 
ferviceable of all, and to which man is moft indebted, is never 
difcovered in its perfect form; its grofs and ftubborn ore muft feel 
twice the force of fire, and go through two laborious procefies, 
before ie becomes ft fr vf. Man wat long sequined with th 
: s, before he acquired the art of fabricating iron, or 
attained fuch ingenuity as to perfect an invention, to which he is 
indebted for thofe inftruments wherewith he fubdues the earth, and 
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s all its inhabitants. But in this, as well as in many 
se: seas the inferiority of the Americans was confpicuous. 
All the favage tribes, {cattered over the continent and iflands, were 
totally unacquainted with the metals which the foil produces in 

reat abundance, if we except fome trifling quantity of gold, which 
they picked up in the torrents that defcended from their mountains, 
and formed into ornaments. ‘Their devices, to fupply this want of 
the ferviceable metals, were extremely rude and aukward. The 
moft fimple operation was to them an undertaking of immenfe 
difficulty and labour. To fell a tree with no other inftruments than 
hatchets of ftone, was employment fora month, To form a canoe 
into fhape, and to hollow it, confumed years ; and it frequently 
began to rot before they were able to finith it, ‘Their operations in 
agriculture were equally flow and defective. In a country covered 
with woods of the hardeft timber, the clearing of a {mall field 
deftined for culru:e, required the united efforts of a tribe, and was a 
work of much time and great toil. This was the bufinefs of the 
men, and their indolence was fatisfied with performing it in a very 
flovenly manner. ‘The labour of cultivation was left to the women, 
who, after digging, or rather ftirring the field, with wooden mat- 
tocks, and ftakes hardened in the fire, fowed or planted it; but were 
more indebted for the increafe to the fertility of the foil, than to 
their own rude indufiry,’ 

It is with relu€tance that we leave the Hi/fory of America, but 
the bounds prefcribed to the examination of any fingle work 
will not allow us to proceed farther at prefent. 

In thofe articles of the Enguiry into the State of the Americans, 
which have hitherto come under our confideration, we have 
had the pleafure to agree with Dr. Robertfon; thofe in which 
we may be obliged to differ from him, fhall be the fubje& of 
our next Review. 

In the courfe of a long work, fome carelefs expreffions will 
efcape the pen of the moft corre&t writer. 

“© Unfoldier-like,” which is to be found in feveral places 
of this hiftory, is a moft uncouth adjective. ‘** Frivolity” is a 
word of French extraction, hardly naturalized in Englifh. 
Such a long-tailed word as ‘* Verifimilitude,” fhould never be 
ufed as long as ** probability” remains in the Englith language. 

** + Live at fhort allowance” is a fea vulgarifm, and ought not 
to be ufed by an hiftorian. | 

‘s ‘The women in fome parts of America extinguith the fr? 
Sparks of that life which they are unable to cheri/h, and by the 
ufe of certain herbs procure frequent abortions.” To rife ina 
fentence from plain language to metaphorical, is natural and 
proper; but to fall from metaphors to plain language is an of- 
fence againft the firft principles of compofition. Invert the fen- 
tence, and it will be elegant. 
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Thefe miftakes are of little confequence, and affect only the 
writer ; but there js an obfervation in his fecond volume, which 
feems to ftrike more deeply, and to affect the man. 

* But theeitablithments of the Spaniards in the new world, though 
fatal to its ancient inhabitants, were made at a period when thac 
monarchy was capable of forming them to heft advantage. By the 
union of all its petty kingdoms, Spain was become a powerful flate, 
equal to fo great an undertaking. Its monarchs, having extended 
their prerogative far beyond the limits which once circum{cribed the 
yegal power in every kingdom of Europe, were hardly fubje& to 
controul, either in concerting, or in executing their meafures. In 
every wide extended empire, the form of government mult be fimple, 
and the authority of the fovereign abfolure ; that his refolutions may 
be taken with promptitude, and pervade the whole with undiminifhed 
force. Such was the power of the Spanifh monarchs, when they 
were ca'led to deliberate concerning the mode of eftablifhing thew 
dominion over the moft remote provinces, that had ever been fub- 
jected to any European ftate. In this deliberation, they felt them- 
felves under no conflitutional reflraint, and that as independent 
mafters of their own refolves, they might iflue the edits requifite for 
modelling the government of the new colonies, by a mere act of 
prerogative.’ p. 252. 

Acarelefs reader, at the firft view, would be apt to think that 
this paflage favoured abfolute government; and tyrannical 
power. We are unwilling to entertain fuch an opinion of Dr, 
Robertfon ; in his other publications he hath appeared zealous 
for the liberties of men, both civil and ecclefiafiical; and it is 
hardly credible that he wou'd now contradi&t the fpirit of his 
former productions. In a fermon publifhed by him, which we 
early recommended to public notice, we remember the fol- 
lowing words, ‘*In early times the world was divided into 
fmall independent ftates. ‘Thefe ftates, unbroken by the re- 
finements of luxury, and animated with the noble? of human 
paffions, ftrugoled for liberty, and obtained it. Lawgivers, ine 
timately acquainted with human nature, deep politicians and 
Jovers of mankind, arofe in different places, and founded thofe 
equal and happy governments which hive been the admiration and 
envy of all fucceeding ages.” ‘Yhat thele fentiments were not 
confined to his youth, appears ficm the prefent work, in which 
he breathes the fame fpirit. In the 13th page of the firft vo- 
Jume he thus exprefles himfelf: * The Greeks advanced with 
rapidity to a ftate of civilization and refinement. Government 
m its mofl hiberal and perfect form, began to be eftablifhed in the 
communities of Greece ; equal Jews and regular police were gra- 
dually introduced.’ 

Thefe are the fentiments of Dr. Robertfon with regard to 
Liberty. In the pafiage we have quoted from his fecond volume, 
which at firft fight appears exceptionable, it is evident that he 
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“. not treating concerning the excellence, but concerning the ex- 
tent of a free government; a queftion in politics, in the folu- 
tion of which authors will differ. The opinion of Mr. Burke 
on this fubject nearly correfponds with Dr, Robertfon’s idea: 

<s [ am and ever have been deeply fenfible of the difficulty of 
reconciling the ftrong prefiding power, that is fo uleful towards 
the confervation of a vaft, difconnected, infinitely diverfified 
empire, with that liberty and fafety of the provinces, which 
they mult enjoy (in opinion and practice at leaft), or they will 
not be provinces at all. I know, and have long felt, the diffi- 
culty of ‘reconciling the unwiedly haughtinefs of a great ruling, 
nation, habituated to command, pampered by enormous wealth, 
and confident frdém a long courfe of profperity and victory, to 
the high fpirit of free dependencies, animated with the firlt 
glow and activity of juvenile heat, and affuming to themfelves, 
as their birth right, fome part of that very pride which opprefles 
them. ‘They who perceive no difficulty in reconciling thefe 
tempers, are much above my capacity, or much below the 
magnitude of the bufinefs+.” 

This is not the age.of political pufillanimity, and the caufe 
of tyrannical government will never have fuch advocates as 
thofe whom we have now quoted. Forbid it heaven! that ge- 
nius and learning fhould arm on the fide of flavery. Let not 
philofophers wreatbe with flowers the chains of fervility. Re- 
mote from the views of faction, and fuperior to the fpirit of 
party, it is theirs to affert the rights and the happinefs of man, 
and to uphold the empire of liberty and virrue. In times fo cul- 
tivated as the prelent, their works are the inftruction and amufe- 
ment not only of the few but the many. They diffufe, every 
where, the maxims of toleration ; and to their efforts Europe is 
indebted for the fpirit of liberty by which it is fo remarkably 
diftinguifhed. There are fymptoms, if we miftake not, whici. 
fhew that human reafon has ddvanced greatly in its pro- 
greis; and that the fpecies have afcended in the fcale of ex- 
ifence. From the enthufiafm in favour of civil and religious 
liberty, which has {pread fo widely, the philofopher may indulge 
the moft flattering expe€tations that a revolution is preparing 
in the minds of men; that the age of FREEDOM is approach- 
ing, when the chains of fervitude fha'l be broken; and when 
fovercigns, fearing tobe tyrants, fhall learn to revere the rights 
of nature, and to refpe&t the blood of their fubjects: when 
every human being, fenfible of his natural and his focial im- 
portance, will raife his eye to the heavens, and Jooking his 
fellow- mortals in the face, fay, “© fama Man!” 


(To be continued. ) St. 
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Arr. VIIL. Mifellaneous Works of the late Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
Earl of Chefterfeld; confilting of Letters to his Friend, never 
before printed, and various other Articles. To which are pre- 
fixed Memoirs of his Life, tending to illuflrate the Civil, Lite. 
rary, and political Hiftory of his Time. By M. Maty, M.D. 
late principal Librarian of the Britifh Mufeum, and Secretary to 
the Royal Society. 4to. 2 Vols, 21. 2s, Boards. Dilly. 1777. 

HE public hath Jately been much amufed with a variety 
of ftri€tures on the character of the celebrated Earl of 

Chefterfield. The mental abilities of this noble perfon, in- 

deed, have never been brought into queftion, for all have 

allowed the keennefs of his wit and the foundnefs of his 
underftanding ; but many, on the evidence of a fingle fad, 
have condemned his principles, as unfavourable to the true 
interefts of religion, honour, and virtue: his morals have 
been execrated, purely on the ground of accufation afforded 
by fome of thofe private letters to his fon, which (as the 

Editor of this publication juftly obferves) ought not to have 

been made public. But had his correfpondence with young 

Stanhope never feen the light, his Lordfhip’s fame had, per- 

haps, never fuffered any impeachment; and his memory, 

on the contrary might have been tranfmitted to pofterity, 
with that applaufe, and admiration, which we fee paid to 
the Montacues, the Boyles, the Sackvilles, the Sheffields, and 
the Granviiles,—who now repofe on their laurels, unmolefted 
by the fangs of envy, or the fhafts of the cenforious.—In 
public ftations, Lord Chefterfield’s condu& ever met with de- 
ferved plaudits; in private life, his brilliant wit, his exquifite 
humour, and his invariable politenefs, rendered him the con- 
ftant delight of his friends ;—and in the tender domeftic rela- 
tions, he was not only irreproachable but exemplary. In fine, 

a more amiabie man fcarce ever graced a court, or adorned the 

peaceful f{cenes of retirement. 

With refpet, indeed, to that exceptionable part of his con- 
duct, his failure as a preceptor, little can be faid in his defence, 
but let that little be heard: the following apology is all that 
has been offered in his behalf, by the Editor of the publication 
before us: 

Speaking of Lord Chefterfield’s extreme chagrin, on finding 
hinielf fruftrated in his unwearied endeavours to polifh and refine 
the manners of his fon, (whofe education feems to have been the 
darling purpofe of his foul) the Editor [in fe&., vi.] proceeds: * A 
father fo defirous that his fon, fhould anfwer in every refpect, 
ne del of perfeftion he had fketched out to himfelf, mutt 
hav n exceedingly mortified at this circumftance; and the 
fertility of his genius in expedients to endeavour to infpire his 
fon with the defire of pleating, is not any where more con- 
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ficuous than in this part * of his letters. Finding the dif- 
order obftinate, he had recourfe to more defperate remedies 5 
as empirics too frequently adminifter pozfon, in their vain 
‘attempts to fubdue unconquerable maladies, or to cure difeafes 
lefs dangerous than thofe which their inconfiderate practice 
entails upon their patients. 

Far be it from me (continues Mr. Juftamond +,) to endea~ 
your to conceal or excufe thefe luxuriances of a warm imagi- 
pation, Vice can at no time, and under no pretence, become 
any part of a rational education ; nor would it be fufficient 
to fay that the manners of great cities, ¢/pecially Paris, have 
in fome degree authorized polite gallantry. In vain, alfo, 
would it be urged that Lord Chefterfield, knowing, perhaps, 
by his own experience, with how much difficulty certain 
paffions are refifted in youth, might have thought there was 
no other choice but that of coarfe debauchery, and fentimental 
engagements; that, when mutual. liberty is allowed, in what 
is called at Paris the married ftate, chaftity can no more 
be expected on one fide, than fidelity is on the other; and 
that the crime of corruption cannot be charged where general 
depravity prevails. We fhall not reft the defence of the Earl 
on fuch weak foundations: drawing a veil, therefore, on this 
part of Lord Chefterfield’s condu&t, which was not intended, 
and ought not to have been expofed to the public eye, we fhall 
content ourfelves with deploring the weaknefs of human nature, 
which hitherto never admitted of perfection.’ | 

But whatever fhall be thought of Lord C’s morality, he 
ftands high in the public efteem as a writer; and, therefore, 
all endeavours toward forming a complete collection of his 
literary productions will be favourably received by the lovers 
of witty and elegant compolitions. It is probable that the 


prefent compilement, exelufive of the private letters, fome of 


which, perhaps, have but fmall claims to the honours of 
the prefs, contains the greateit part of his Lordfhip’s works 
that were compofed for publication; and the memoirs of his 
life, prefixed to them, cannot fail of gratifying the curiofity 
of every reader. Thele memoirs are written with a degree 
of fpirit, and neatnefs, which might be expected from the pen 
of Dr. Maty; and we have only to lament that their ingenious 
author did not live to render them perfectly complete. Mr, 
Juftamond informs us, in a fhort advertifement, that Dr. M. 





* Alluding to ghofe written to Mr. Stanhope, when the young 
gentleman was arrived at the age of nineteen; a time of life when 
the utmoft exertions of good breeding would be expected. 

Tt The gentleman who put the finihing hand to thefe memoirs; 
particularly the fixth fection, from which this extra is taken. 
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left the five firft feétions complete, except the omiffion of a 

few paflages, and fome notes; that he alfo lefc a raugh draught 

of part of the laft fection, [ch. vi.] with heads for the re- 
mainder ; and:that the reft has been fupplicd by his fucceflor, 
in this undertaking. 

In thefe memoirs we meet with fo much information and 
entertainment, that we muft, in juftice to the publither, 
acknowledge the truth of his profeffions, that they will greatly 
ferve to illuftrate the civil, literary, and political hiftory of 
his ‘Lordfhip’s time. And we may add, that we are aftonifhed 
to fee how minutely, and with what perfpicacity, a forergner could 
enter into the fpirit of thofe political manauvres, and fo ably 
{ketch out, and difcriminate, the various characters exhibited 
in thefe biftorical and biographical papers*. We ever enter-~ 
tained an high opinion of Dr. Maty’s abilities; and this Jatt 
{pecimen of his learned labours only ferves to make us regret 
that he held fo little intercourfe with the prefs. 

The Contents of the two Quartos now before us, are 

Vou. i. 

I, Memoirs of Lord Chefterfield, in fix feétions, by Dr. Maty 
and Mr. Juftamond. Thele occupy 225 pages. 

II. Notes to Memoirs, &c. 69 Pages. 

Jil. Index to the Memoirs. 

IV. Three Papers, originally publifhed in Fog’s Fournal, in 
the Year 1736. This Journal was one of the weekly 
Publications, in oppofition to Sir‘Robert Walpole’s Admi- 
niftration, It was firft entitled Jdif’s Journal. The 
Editor fufpeAs that Lord Chefterfield had Jent his Hand 
towards the Support of © this witty Paper,’ in other in- 
ftances, befide the three Papers here reprinted :~in the firft 
of thefe we have perufed, with pleafure, a moft humorous 
Propofal for abolifhing the ftanding army, and raifing ano- 
ther in Vax-work, 

V. Seventeen Papers originally publifhed in another weckly 
Journal, entitled Common Senfe. This Paper was partly 
Political, (on the Side of Oppofition) and partly moral; 
but moftly the later; the general defign of tte work 
being—* the Improvement of Manners end Tafte. The 
Introductory No. is afcribed to Lord Chefterfield, and is cated 
Feb.-5, 1737. Lord Lyttelton was likewife a contributor 





* Dr. Maty himfelf however, fpeaks with beccming difficence 
of his own performance; ‘ I do nor,’ fays he, * prefame to have 
penetrated into the fanciuary, nor can I ventute to promife that 
I fhall always be able to come at the truth; fome fecrets’ may, 
and perhaps muit, remain for ever undiiclofed. Thofe who are 
poffeifed of better informations may be incited by this attempt to 
cominunicate their knowledge to the public.’ 
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to this Undertaking; and the Papers which fell from his 

Pén have beea inferzed in the Colle@tion of his’ W orks. 

Thofe which are here given as Lord Chefterfield s * fuffi- 

w,” fays the Editor, ¢ by the original ‘Turn, 
and admirable Management of Irony difcernable in them, 
the mafterly Hand from which they came. Our Autho- 
rity, however, for producing them as Lord C’s. is that of 
one of his particular Friends, to whom his Lordthip gave 

Jif.’ 

y Pe air of Old England, or the Conftitutional Journal, 
a political weekly Paper, begun in the Year 17433 the 
Editor has, in a Note, given the following fhort Hiftory 
of this Undertaking. © The Refignation of Sir Robert Wal- 

ole was not attended with that total Change of Men and 

Meafures, which had been expected. The Newcaftle Party 
kept their Ground; and, by entering into a private Nego- 
tiation with Mr. Pulteney and Lord Carteret, fucceeded 
in dividing the Oppofition: very few of them were taken 
into the Miniftry; and Lord Chefterheld, who, with feveralk 
more, were excluded, highly complained of being facrificed 
by their Friends, and loft no Opportunity of expreffing 
their Refentment. This Paper was undertaken with that 
View. It made a great deal of Noife, and the fuppofed 
Author (who aflumed the Name of Zeffery Broadbottom, Efq;) 
and the Printer, were taken into cuftody. Lord C. owned 
himfelf, repeatedly, to his Chaplain, the prefent Bifhop of 
Waterford, Author of the firft Number; and I think there 
can be no Doubt but that the Third (here printed) came 
from’ the fame Hand.’ | 

VII. Twenty-four Papers in the orld. This periodical Work 
is fuficient!ly known. Lord Chefterficld, we fee, was a 
great Contributor to it. 

Vl. Three of Lord C’s. Speeches in Parliament. Among 
thefe we have his Lordfhip’s celebrated Oration againft 
licencing the Stage. Te other two were occafioned by the 
famous Gin-act. 

IX. A Letter from Lord Chefterfield to their High Mightineffes, 
the States General, to wliom he was Ambaffador, on take 
ing Leave of them, in 1732. 

X. His Excellency’s Speech to the fame States, on taking Leave 
ofthem, ia 1745. 

XI, and XI!. Two Speeches to the Irith Parliament, when 
the Earl was Lord Lieutenant *, in 1745, and 1746. 


— 


ciently fhe 





* * Tris the province of hiftory to perpetuate the tranfaétions of 
an admiriftration, which it will ever be the intereft of future Lord 
Lieutenants to Rudy, and -to imitate. Mem, p. 160. 
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XIII. A fhort Character of the Prefident de Montefquieu, by 
Lord C. 

XIV, and XV. Two Papers relative to his Lordfhip’s admiffion 
as a Member of the Academy of J/n/eriptions and Belles Lettres 
at Paris, 1755. ' 

XVI. Preface to Hammond’s Love Elegies ; publifhed by Lord 
C. in 1742. 

XVII. Charader of the Worthy but unfortunate Richard Earl 
of Scarborough. This Portrait feems to have been drawn 
by the Pencil of the moft pure and difinterefted Friendthip ; 
the noble Author’s Mind and Heart being alfo * painted in 
it, in the livelieft Manner.” * And he who can read it, 
adds the Editor, without fharing his Feelings, muft have a 
Soul very different from his.—An Index tothe Adifcellaneous 
Pieces, finifhes this firft Volume. 

| Vou. II. 

Confifts of a very large colle&ion of letters which paffed 
between lord C. and his friends. Like thofe to his natural 
fon, furreptitioufly publifhed by Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope, thefe 
letters only ferve to expofe to public view his Lordfhip’s 
private correfpondence ;—in which, as might naturally be 
expected, we meet with many particulars which can neither 
intereft, nor entertain, nor improve us. The publither, in- 
deed, thought otherwife. He was of opinion that every 
genuine picce + [does the gentleman mean to include every 
ferap] of the noble Author will prove acceptable to his Readerst : 
but this is the conftant plea of bookmakers: among which 
number, however, we do not propofe to rank the prefent 
Editor. 

But, tedious, or frivolous, as many of thefe pieces, or /craps, 
may be deemed, it may, neverthelefs, be urged in favour ‘of 
the whole collection, that an induftrious reader may glean 
from it a great variety of ftriking remarks, expreffions, and 
fentiments, which are characteriftic of the noble writer, and 
may prove well worth the extraction ||: and fometimes, it is 
confeffed, we meet with entire letters, which would not dif- 
grace the choiceft felection. There is an Index [praife be 
to every book that hath an Jndex at the end] to the remark- 
able paffages and anecdotes, which may occafionally fave the 
reader abundance of trouble in turning over a bulky volume 
of near 600 pages. And we mult not omit to notice fome 





t Sce the ore, Vol. IL. p. 499. 


t Like Mr, Garrick, with refpe& to his adored Shakefpeare, he 
would ‘ lofe no drop of the immortal man.’ 


|] As was the cafe with Mrs. Stanhope’s colleCion. 
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portraits, engraved by Bartolozzi and Hall, of perfons 
h fex) who figured within the circle of Lord Chefter- 


elegant 
of eac 
feld’s connections. CG ; 





Aer. IX. A Letter to Richard Price, D.D. and F.R.S8. containing 
an ENTIRE REFUTATION of his celebrated Treatife of ‘* Obferva- 
yations on Reverfionary Payments,” &c. By Samuel Clark. 8vo, 
2s. Laidier. 1777. 

HIS pamphlet contains a republication, with fome addi-~ 
tions, of the account which was given in a periodical 
work, poffibly by the fame writer, of Dr. Price’s treatife on 
Reverfionary Payments, foon after that treatife was firft pub- 
lifhed *. However objeGtionable that account muft have ap- 
peared to all perfons who are converfant with fubjects of this 
nature, it was befide our province to take notice of it; but as it 
has been retouched, and enlarged into a pamphlet of 68 pages ;—as 
it is confidently intitled an entire refutation, &c, and advertifed in 
the public papers as containing proofs ‘ beyond the poffibility 
of a doubt, that the fuppofed mathematical principles on which 
the reverend Author conducts his calculations relating to the 
inveftigating of {chemes for providing annuities for widows and 

erfons of old age, &c. are, in general, very defective, fre- 
quently inconfiftent with common reafon, and fometimes even 
abfurd ;’—it demands (more from refpect to truth, and to 
the Public, than to any real merit of the work itfelf) a cri- 
tical examination:—and it alfo feems highly proper that the 
prefumption of the Writer fhould not efcape the correction 
which it deferves. There are, perhaps, comparatively few 
who will take the pains to inveftigate laboured and abftrufe 
calculations. Some may be deceived by bold aflertions and 
oftentatious profefiions ; while others may fecretly wifh to de- 
tract from the acknowledged reputation of the Writer, here ar 
raigned, for reafons too obvious to need a recital. The intel- 
ligent and candid, indeed, cannot fail to imbibe prejudices 
againft a work fo pompoufly and confidently announced ; nor 
will thefe prejudices be removed by an attentive perufal of the 
work before us, as will abundantly appear from the following 
quotations and remarks. 

Defiring our Readers to accept the foregoing apology for a 
more diffufe account of this pamphlet than we ufually allow to 
fimilar publications, we now proceed to give fome fpecimens 
of our Author’s reafoning and conclufions. 

Dr. Price, in the introduétion to his *“* Treatife on Rever- 
fionary Payments,” obferves, that a finking fund faithfully ap~ 
plied, has the fame power in redeeming public. debts that 








* See Monthly Review, vol. xe 3°3 and 344. as 
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compound intereft has in accumulating money. In order to 
engage greater attention to this remark, he takes occafion to 
add jq a note, that a penny put out at our Saviour’s birth, to 
c&itund intereft at 5 per cent. would by this time have in- 
creafed to more money than would be contained in 150 millions 
of globes, each equal to the earth in magnitude, and all folid 
gold. By this the Writer of the pamphlet before us fuppofes 
Dr. Price to mean, that fuch a fum in gold may be adiually 
produced by the operations of compound intereft ; and on this 
fuppofition fagely obferves, after the periodical Writer already 
referred to, * that there is a wide difference between the mul- 
tiplication of numbers and the multiplication of goid ; that all 
the iniereft in the univerfe will never realize one fhilling of 
fpecie; and that any man of plain underftanding muft {mile to 
hear of aétually raifing a {um of gold by compound intereft 
much greater in magnitude than the whole earth itfelf.’ 

Mr. De Moivre, in his Treatife on Life Annuities, p. 68, 
69, 70, has fhewn, that the deration or expeCtaticn of furvi- 
vorfhip between two perfons of the fame age is equal to the 
duration of their joint continuance, that is, a third of the 
common complement of their lives. ‘This has been alfo proved 
by Dr. Price; but Mr. Clark cannot comprehend the poffibi- 
lity of it; for, fays he, ‘ fuppofe two perions, a man and a 
woman, each 22 years of age, their complement of life being 
§4 years, it follows, that the fhare of life or number of years 
due to eithet of them is exaétly 27 ; that is ¢, either of them 
jingly may juftly expect to arrive at the age of 59 years: now, 
according to Dr. Price’s determinations, thefe perfons in a mar- 
siege ftate may reafonably expect to continue therein 18 years, 
And as the fuivivorfhip mutt, according to his doctrine, con- 
tinue the fame time, it is very clear that either party may ex- 
pect to live to the age of 68 years; whereas had they continued 
in a flate of celibacy, the expectation of life due to either of 
then) would not have exceeded §9 years.’ Thus it follows, 
a cording to Mr, Clark, trom Mr, De Moivre’s and Dr. Price’s 
doGrine, that a-anan and woman at 32 may each of them 
lengthen their lives nine years by marrying :—But this infer- 
ence is the efleél of grofs ignorance. The expedtation of fur- 
vivorfhip between two lives means the time which that life 
which fhail happen to furvive may expe to exift after the 








t The ecmplement of a life ata given age is always the number of 
years which the age wants of 86: iuppoling the age 32, the comple. 
ment of the life is 54. "The expeZaticn of a fingle life is always balf 
sis complement. This febjett has been particularly explained by 
Dr. Price in the frit effay in his Obfervations on Reverfionary Pay- 
ments. See Mor:hly Review, vol. xliv. p. 136, 1376 
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other; or, in other words, it means the time which any one 
of the two lives may expeét to exift after the other, provided 
it fhould be fo fortunate as to be the longeft life, againft which, 
in the cafe of equal ages, there is an equal chance. In the 
cafe mentioned by Mr, Clark, the expectation of the fingle life 
of the man, and alfo of the woman, 1s, as he fays, 27 years; 
but fhould-he furvive (againft which there is an equal chance) 
he will have an expetation, after living 18 years in marriage, 
of living 18 years more. There is not the fhadow of a diffi- 
culty here. it is in the fame fenfe that it may be faid of a per- 
fon at the age of 32, that he has an equal chance of living 27 
years; but that, fhould he happen to live to the end of that 
period, he will then have another equal chance, after living 27 
years, of living 17 years and a half more. | 

In finding the value of a perpetual annuity of 11. to be ene 
tered upon after a given life tails, Dr. Price reafons in the 
following manner :—The value of 11. to be received at the 
end of a year, that is, the value of the firft rent or of the firft 
payment of the annuity is the probability of the failure of the 
life within the year multiplied by 1], difcounted fora year. In 
like manner, the value of 41]. to be received at the end of two 
years, thatis, of the fecond rent or fecoid payment of the an- 
nuity is the probability of the failure of the life in two years 
multiplied by 11]. difcounted for two years. The like is true 
of the value of the third rent, fourth rent, &c. Here Mr. 
Clark again corrects Dr. Price, and tells him, * that in deter 
mining the value of the /fecond rent, he fhould have excluded 
the probability of the life’s failing in the fir? year, and taken 
only the probability of its failing in the fecond year* ,” forget 
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ting that the title to vy rent depends as much on the’ 
failure of the life in the firf year, as on its failure in the /econd 
year. This method of finding the value of annuities dependent 
on the failure or the continuance of particular lives has been 
ufed by all the writers on this fubject, and is felf-evidently 
right; but Mr. Clark has confounded it with the method of de- 
ducing the value, not of a fucceffion of annual payments, but 
of a fingle payment or a legacy to be received at the end of the 
particular year in which any given life drops. In this cafe, the 
probability of receiving the legacy at the end of the firft year 
being the probability that the life fhall fail that year, the value 
of the expectation depending on the firft year is this probability 
multiplied by the fum difcounted for a year.. In like manner, 
the probability of receiving the legacy at the end of the fecond 
year being the probability that the life fhall fail in the fecond 
year and not in the firft, the value of the expectation depend- 
ing on the fecond year is this fecond probability multiplied 
again by the legacy and difcounted for two years. ‘The like is 
true of every fubfequent year of the life; and all thefe values 
fummed up give the whole prefent value of the legacy. 

This is the method of inveftigation ufed by Mr. Simpfon in 
his Seleé&t Exercifes, p. 316, 317, 318, &c. But here Mr. 
Clark has fallen into another miftake. If the life, he fays, 
drops within the firft year, no difcount is due. ‘This is evi+ 
dently inconfiftent with common practice and common fenfe. 
A.fum of money which will not be received till fome time hence, 
be that time a year, half a year, or a month, is worth lefs than 
if it was to be received immediately, and a proportionable de- 
duction ought to be made in determining the value. If this 
deduction fhould not be made for one year, why fhould it be 
made for two years or three years? 

Mr. Clark, however, infifts + on excluding it; and on this 
ground pretends to have difcovered that there is no occafion for 





t+ According to Mr. Clark, the value of 11. to be received at the 
end of a year is 1]. not difcounted at all. If itis to be received at 
the end of two years, the value is 1]. difcounted for one year: if it 
is to be received at the end of three years, the value is 1 1. difcounted 
for revo years, &c. It follows, therefore, that the value of a legacy 
of 1.1. to be received at the end of the year in which a life whofe 
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But from the laf note it appears, that the value of an annuity of 
11, to be entered upon when the fame life drops, is no more than 
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lue of a Angle payment of 11, 
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a correction which Dr. Price has applied to the folution of fome 
of Mr. De Miivre’s and Mr. Simpfon’s problems. ; 
In p. 48, of the treatife on reverfionary payments, Dr. Price 
propofes the following gueftion:—* An eftate or annuity of 
rol. for ever will be loft to the heirs of a perfon now 34, 
fhould his life fail in 11 years. What ought he to give tor 
the aflurance of it for this term?’ The anfwer to this queftion 
is plainly, that he ought to give the prefent value of the 
expectation of that perfon and his heirs who will be intitled 
to the eftate, fhould his death happen in the time fpecified ; 
and therefore, Dr. Price refolves this queftion into the follow- 


ing: © What is the prefent value of fuch an annuity to be 


entered upon at the failure of fuch a life, fhould that happen 
in 11 years?? Mr. Clark denies thefe queftions to be the 
fame; and gives the following folution of the former of them: 

¢ Imagine, fays he, C the infurer. It is evident that if A, 
the perfon affured, dies before the expiration of the propofed 
limit, viz. 11 years; in fuch a cafe, C muft at the end of 
11 years pay A’s heirs the full value of the eftate which we 
may here fuppofe 2501., or 25 years purchafe, the rate being 
4 per cent.; and confequently, the prefent worth of that fum 
which is 162]. 4s. being multiplied by the probability that 
A fhall deceafe before he attains the age of 45 years, viz» 
133, gives 33.52 the price of the required aflurance, which 
differs from the anfwer Dr. Price gives by gl. 18s.” The 
reader will probably wonder, when he is aflured, that the 
queftion thus folved, is another of Dr. Price’s queftions which 
he has carefully diftinguifhed from the queftion in page 48 ; 
and that the folution here given by Mr. Clark as his own, is 
Dr, Price’s folution of that other queftion. If the annuity 
(fays Dr. Price in a remark fubjoined to the folution of the 
queftion in p. 48.) is to be entered upon, in cafe of the 
failure within a given term of any life, at the end of that 
time, and not at the end of the year in which the failure 
may happen; its prefent value will be the product arifing 
from the continual multiplication by one another of the per- 
petuity increafed by unity, the probability that the life fhall 
fail within the given time, the annuity, and the value of 11. 
due at the end of the given time: and care fhould be taken 
not to confound thefe two forts of queftions. See obfervations 
on reverfionary payments, p. 54. 

After this admonition Dr. Price inftances in the very cafe 
under confideration, and makes the value of 2501. payable 
at the end of rr years, if a life aged 34 fails in that time, to 
be £ 33.5 or 331. 10s. He had before fhewn in p. 48. the, 
value to be £ 41.7 or qr]. 14s. provided the money is to 
be paid not at the end of 13 years, but of the year in which 
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the life fhall happen to fail; and £ 43-4 or 431. 8s. if it 
be not the fum of 2501. which is thus ailured; but an ¢/ate 
of 101. per annum for ever, reckoning intereft all along at 
4 fer cent. 

But here again, Mr. Clark thinks that he has difcovered a 
miftake in Dr. Price’s folutions ; for he tells us, that the value 
of an eftate of 10]. per annum for ever, to be entered upon 
at the failure of a life aged 24, fhould that happen in 11 years, 
is not to be found by Dr. Price’s rule p. 48, which brings out 
the value 43.41. but in the following method:—* From 
the perpetuity 25, fubtract the va'ue of a life of 45 years. 
Multiply the remainder 14.2 by .6496 the prefent value of 11. 
to be received 11 years hence; let this product, viz. 9.22432 
be multiplied by the probabi'ity that a lite of 34 fhall reach 
to 45 years. To this product which is 6 35 add 12.4 the 
value of the faid life of 34 years, the fum 15.75, being fub- 
tracted from 25 the perpeiuity, leaves 6.25 years purchafe, 
that is, 621). 10s. for the value of the eftute. See page 22 
of his pamphlet.—This method of folution Mr. Clark gives 
as if it was his own; but he has taken it from Mr. Simpfon’s 
felect exercifes p. 296, and finding that it brings out an 
anfwer very different from Dr. Price’s, he pronounces with- 
out hefitation, that Dr. Price is evidently wrong. It happens 
however, unfortunately for Mr. Clark, that both methods of, 
folution are right, and that the difference which he fancies 
he has difcovered js the effect only of his computing from 
Mr. Simpfon’s table of obfervations and the values of lives 
for London; whereas Dr. Price has given exprefs notice, 
that he has computed from Dr. Halley’s table of obfervations, 
and Mr. de Moivre’s valuation of lives. The value, accord- 
ing to the probabilities of life in London, is, nearly, as Mr, 
Clark gives it from Mr. Simpfon’s rule, 621. But according 
to the probabilities of life in Dr. Hailey’s table, it is, as Dr. 
Price gives it, 431. 4s. And thefe values come out exaétly 
the fame whether the calculation is made by Dr. Price’s rule * 
or Mr. Simpfon’s. 





* Dr. Price’s rule is as follows: fiom the value of an annufiy 
certain for the given term, fubtract the value of the life for the 
given term, and referve the remainder, Multiply the value of 11. 
que at the end of the given term by the perpetuity, and alfo by 
the probability that the given life fhall fail in the given term. 
The procutt added to the referved remainder, avd the fum multi- 
plied by tne given annuity will be the required value of the aflurance. 
‘This rule always agrees with Mr. Simpton’s, provided the calcula- 
tion is mace from ihe fame tables of the probabilities and values 
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Our readers will judge of Mr, Clark’s very culpable inatten- 
tion, or want of candour, from the inftance above recited. 

What remains of this pamphlet from p. 25, to p. 50, con- 
tains remarks on the third effay in Dr. Price’s book, the fub- 
ject of which is the method of calculating the values of rever- 
fions depending on furvivorfhip. In this effay one of the 
queftions propofed and folved by Dr. Price, is the following: 

‘What is the prefent value of a given reverfionary eitate 
to be entered upon after the failure of two lives, provided 
one in particular of them, fuppofe A’s life, fhould be the 
longeft?? On this queftion Mr, Clark makes the following 
remark. * In folving this queftion, fays he, (fpeaking to Dr. 
Price,) you find the prefent value of an eftate to be enjoyed 
for ever after the failure of the longeft ot the two lives, and 
multiply it by the annual rent. The product, you fay, would 
be the anfwer, were the eftate certainly to be enjoyed after 
the extinction of the longeft of two lives both of the fame 
age; that is, whether one or the other of them failed firft; 
and half this certainty (becaufe it is an even chance that A’s 
life in particular fhould fail laft, rather than B’s) is the true 
value of the reverfion. The prefent value of an eftate to be 
enjoyed, after the failure of the longeft of the two equal 
lives, is a circumftance not mentioned in the queftion; nay, 
fuch a fuppofition would render the queftion impofhble ; 
for as one of the lives (fuppofe A’s) is in particular to be the 
Jongeft, otherwife the expectation upon the eftate is totally 
loft to the heirs in perpetuity, it feems abiurd to introduce 
the furvivorfhip of B into the folution, as it makes entirely 
ugainft the eftate ever falling to the purchafer or his heir, after 
the deceafe of A.’ 

Can any one make fenfe of this? why is it impoffible, that 
an eftate fhould be enjoyed which is to fall to a purchafer only 
upon condition one lite furvives another ? 

This queftion and the folution of it as given by Dr. Price, 
are the fame with the following queftion and its folution given 
by Mr. Simpfon in his felect exercifes, p. 298. 

‘ Cand his heirs are entitled to an eftate of a given value 
upon the deceafe of B provided B furvives A. ‘To find the 
value of this expectation in prefent money.’ 

Dr. Price in his treatife on annuities, in quoting this queft on 
from Mr, Simpfon, happened, we fuppofe, to write 4 and his 
heirs inftcad of C and bis heirs. Againit this, Mr. Claik, with 
his ufual difingenuity, exclaims; obferying with great acute- 
nefs, that it alrers the queftion, becaule it is not pofible that A 
fhould be intitled to an eftate after he is dead, 

The truth is, that it fignifies nothing whether we fav 4 
aid his beirs, or C and bis heirs, the value of the expecta ioa 
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remaining the fame, whoever is the expectant, provided his 
heirs are intitled. 

It would require uncommon patience to go through every 

art of this pamphlet, As a farther fpecimen, therefore, we 
fhall only felect the following paflage : 

‘In note (L.) p. 301, you (Dr. Price) define the expecta- 
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tion of two unequal joint lives by — — oo where m is the 
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complement of the oldeft life, and » the complement of the 

youngeft. By this enquiry, extended to the expectation of 

furvivorfhip, you determine the whole expectation thereof to 
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be —-—— + ms The expectation of furvivorfhip on the 
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part of the oldeft ~— and on the part of the youngefk 

- —*< - As you do not give the inveftigation of thefe 


conclufions, but only remark in general terms that they are 
deducible from the fame fluxional calculus as is made ufe of 
in the former part of this note: [I have examined very parti- 
cularly into the matter, and ‘find that the firft expreffion for 


2 
the joint lives, viz. -— is moft undoubtedly right; and 
m* wn m an . 
——- -—- — which denote the refpedctive 
the others os : -- o p 


expectations of furvivorfhip on the part of the oldeft and 
youngeft life are undoubtedly wrong, if we may believe either 
Simpfon or de Moivre who both prove that the fum of the 
expectations which each has for furvivorfhip do conftantly make 
unity: whereas you have fubtracied the expectation of the 
joint exiftence from the expectations required; and it is very 
clear the fum of thofe remainders doth not conftitute the cere 
tainty, or which is the fame thing, is not equal to unity,’ 
Ought not a man who writes in this manner, and afferts 
{o dogmatically, to know /cmething of the fubje@ about which 
he writes? but this is not the cafe with Mr. Clark. By adding 
the expectations of furvivorfhip of the youngeft and oldeft 
of two joint lives as determined by Dr. Price, he finds, that 
they make more than one year; whereas, he fays, both 
Simpfon and de Moivre prove that the fum of thefe expedtations 
can make only unity. He does not {eem to know, that there 
is any difference between the expeéfation of furvivorfhip, and 
the probability of furvivorthip. It is certain that one or other 
of two perfons muft furvive. The probability, therefore, of 
the furvivorfhip of one of them added to the probability of 
the furvivorthip of the other, muft make unity, mathematicians 
glways exprefling in the doctrine of chances certainty by 


unity j 
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unity; nor was there any occafion for quoting the authority 
of Simpfon and de Mhivre to prove this, But the expechation 
of furvivorfhip is totally a different thing; and fignifies the 
time, or the number of years which one perfon may reatonably 
expect to furvive another, which therefore muft always exceed 
unity, unlefs when the lives are very old. 

Numberlefs other blunders might be pointed out in this 
letter: there is fcarcely a page without them; and, on the 
whole, we do not know that we have ever examined a per- 
formance, in which we have found fo much petulance and 
confidence, united to fo much palpable ignorance and inca 


» Apacity. R. -g. 
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Art. 10. Reflections on the Law and its Miniflers; wherein the 
Defeéts of the one, and the Iniquity of the other, in Point of 


ef. Practice, are freely expofed; including ufeful Dire@tions for the 


‘ 
~ 


| 


Choice of a proper Attorney, and other interelting Particulars. 
A Work indifpenfably neceffary for the Perufal of every Englith- 
man, and humbly fubmitted to the Confideration of the Legifla- 
ture. Dedicated to the Right Hon. William Earl Mansfield, In 
five Letters from a Father to his Son. «sto. 1s, Williams. 


MprovemeEntTs in the law, and reformation in its minifters, howe 

ever defirable they may be, are not to be effected by declama- 
tory complaints and illiberal reproaches, The Author of thefe 
Reflections has not fufliciently digelted his ideas on the intricate 
fubjeéts of law, to qualify him for prefcribing plans of amend- 
ment: and he deals ‘too much in vulgar abufe and invective, and 
in folemn denunciation cf damnation, to produce any other effeét, 
than fubjecting himfelf to ridicule-—Though it mutt be acknow- 
ledged, that his accufations are not wholly without foundation, 
and though it were much to be wifhed that the expence attendin 
the execution of the laws could be diminifhed, it ought to be 
remembered, that many of thofe charges which are reprefented 
by this writer as exorbitant and iniquitous, if not expréfsly autho- 
rifed by law, have now been long ettablifaed by preicription, and 
the tacit confent of clients. 

Art. 116 Written Law the Security and Happinefs of a free State: 
addreffed to all fuch Perfons as are liable to ferve on Juries. 
4to. 18. Corrall, 

This writer laments that any latitude of conftru&tion of written 
law, fhould be corrected by either judge or jury; but he feems 
to carry his principle of adhering to the letter of a general law, 
to an extreme that fuperfedes the interpofition of juries in apply- 
ing them to particular cafes and circumftances, the diverfity of 
which, no written law can provide for; were they even more clearly 


exprefied 
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expreffed than they ufually are. ‘ When a point of law,’ fays he, 

“comes to be agitated before a court, the queltion is not, what ts 

confcientious and equitable; not, what is prccifely night or wrong ; 

but what is law: that is, what is the intent and meaning of the 
written law, when applied to that cafe. That the leatt deviation 

from this mode of confidering cafes, ought in no inflances what- 

ever, to be allowed of, has been, and is, the opinion of fome of 

the moft eminent’ perfons in the profeflion’ But fetring afide con- 

{cience and equity, right and wrong, as our Author advifes, that 

glorious uncertainty {till remains, that keeps ‘ the wide field of | 

opinion open’ for the cultivation of gentlemen of the long robe; 
they would all therefore unite againit a bill of inclofure, as a remedy 
worfe than the difeafe complatied of. 

Bit. Aéts of the Legiflature of the Ifland of Tobago; from 
1768 to 1775, inclufive, Folio. 7s. 6d. fewed, Publithed at 
the King’s Printing-houfe ; and by Durham in Cockfpur Street. 
Provincial laws being atts of local application, affeCting princi- 

pally thofe who frame them for their own ufe; and being regularly 

iubject to another court of criticifm; we are happy in the opportu- 
nity of producing fo good a plea againit adding to our labours by 
officious interference. 

Noveuts and Memorrs. N. 

Art. 13. Charles and Charlotte. 2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. Lane, 

The writer of this novel has the merit of giving, in fome degree, 
an air of o:iginality to a tale which has already been told in a 
thoufand different forms, by making choice of incidents and fitwa- 
tions not commonly introduced in works of this kind. And though 
he has ventured, in fearch of novelty, into the purlieus of vice, 
choofing, as the chief actors 1n his piece, the principals in an illicit 
amour, he can fully avoid every jult ground of offeace, by fuppofing 
the criminal connection at an end before the ftory commences, 
and by cloathinz his charaéters with many amiable and yirtuous 
qualities. The expreffion is eafy and natural, and the narrative 
intereiting end tender, 

Art. 14. Fhe Child of Misfortune, or the Hivory of Mrs. Gilbert. 
By Mr. Tniftlethwaite, -2 Vols. 12mo, 6s, Marrey, 
We obdferve in this novel a fertility of invention and command 

of language, which, raife it above the common run of thefe pro- 

ductions, it conducts the Reader through a varieiy of fcenes which 
amufe the fancy, and which do not leave the heart wholly un- 
touched. But the work would have been more perfect, if the writer 
had been more attentive to unity of defizn, and introduced few 
ncidents by way of epiiode, which, however proper in large works, 
a itory comprried in two {mall volumes wil] icarcely admit. 
Art. 15. The Hiftory of dmelta Harcourt, and Louifa Darlington, 
2 Vols. i2mo. cs. bound. Gasdner, &c. 

It is a common remark, that when people are difpofed to be 
pleafed, they will be pleafed with a little. Novels are perhaps 
generally read (except by Reviewers) with this advantage: and yet 
we think there are few readeis fo exceedingly good humoured, or 
moderate in their expectations, as to be capable of being pleafed 
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‘th the prefent infipid tale, or of difcovering in it any portion of 
:. fancy, or fentiment.—Even the hiitory of Amelia Har- 


invention, . “ 
ouifa Darlington, however, has its merit, when com- 


court, and L 
pared wit 


h 
At. 16. Lhe Hiflory of Philario and Clementina, 2 Vols. 12mo, 
6s. bound. Law. 

Which is too ftupid, and vulgar, for particular criticifm. ' 
Art.17. Modern Seduction, or Innocence betrayed: confifting 

of feveral Hiftories of the principal Magdalens, received into 

that Charity fince its Eftablifhment. Very proper to be read by 
all young Perfons; as they exhibit a faithful Picture of thofe Arts 
moit fatal to Youth and Innocence; and of thofe Miferies that 
are the never-failing Confequences of a Departure from Virtue, 

By the Author of Lady Louifa Stroud. 2 Vols) 1zmo. 65, 

Noble. 

Whether thefe narratives are likely to produce the good effeéts, 
which the Author profeffes to have had in view in making them 
public, or are * very proper to be read by all young perfons,’ may 
be queitioned, There is always fome danger, left a minute and 
circumftantial relation of fcenes of feduction fhould operate more 
powerfully to corrupt the heart, than any reprefentation of the 
confequences of licentious pleafure, to fecure its virtue. We mutt, 

+ however, do the writer of thefe tales the juftice to fay, that he 
has not only offered no infult to delicacy, but has avoided that kind 
of defcription, which under the mafk of refinement and elegance 
mott effectually minifters fuel to illicit paflion. The feveral narra- 
tives are related in an eafy and agreeable manner; and with a con- 
fiderable variety cf incident and character. 

roeonszTVtcat. e 


*™" Art. 18. Sappho, a poetic Rhapfody, infcribed to the fair Pa. 
| tronefs of B——h.E-—-n. 8vo. 1s. Almon, 
The fair Patrone(s is reprefented in the firft ftanza as, 
foaring high on Pean flight. 
But, as Pan fight ieems to us to be fomewhat allied to non- 
E fenfe, we apprehend the printer has blundered, and that it fhould be 
© +" yead Pyean fligit, alluding to a certain parti-coloured bird. 
@ In the fecond itanza, Genius dies in childbed of Mrs. Miller,— 
expiring Genius {mil’d, 
And own’d thee for her native child. 
In the third and fourth ftanzas the god of day calls upon Mr, 
Anttey to perform the ceremony of the chriitening, and in the fifth 
* they proceed to the fount, which 4s thus addreffed : 
a f Hail facred fount, thrice facred hail! 
: In the fixth they go co the river Avon, to fetch the water neceflary 
on the occafion. Bat here the Author, departing from the true 
, Tiles of the church, grows idolatrous, bows to the Avon, and defires 
* ,, | he would teach him to polifh and refine the heart. 
‘3 "The ceremony performed, the young ofispring is placed upon 
* A pedeital of marble, witn the fount upon her head, 











6. Lo, on a iculptur’d marble bafe 
Which oftiiaies Sappho deigas to grace. 
ij Adorn’d 
Ne - * 
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Adorn’d by fair and pious hands, 
Enthron’d the Sallow’d vefil ftands. 
In the next place, the birds of the air are called upon to do certain i" 
| things in the veffel. je 
Hither ye birds, with rapid wing, : 
Your zealous lucubrations bring. 
; In the text it is Bards, but: rapid wing following, fhews that to be the 
+ ** printer’s miftake. 
Next follows the hiftory of this fame hallowed veffel, or fount, 
which is, indeed, very extraordinary ;—for, in the firft place, it was | | 
a cafket, : 





This cafket reach’d Britannia’s fhore, 
And it appears to have been plunged under water in the holy ground 
of difcord : 

Immers’d in confecrated ground, 

Where difcord oft his banners fpread. 
After this it takes up arms and fights for its country: 

This hallow’d vafe, of right I ween, 

Hath oft its country’s champicr been. 
Then it becomes an urn, and receives the afhes of a certain great 
orator. And, laft of all, it is affigned to a much humbler fer- 


vice, even : 
“ To ferve for diuretic ufe,’ Li, ) 
Art. 19. 4 poetical Epifile to Sir Fofhua Reynolds, Knt. and Pree 
fident of the Royal Academy. 4to. 1s, 6d. Fielding, &c. 
As there is fomething evidently invidious in this poem, nay, even 
harfh and rude with regard to the Author’s ftritures on the works of 
‘ythe great artift to whom it is addrefled, we fhall think ourfelves o 
. *+excufed from taking further notice of it. 
Art. 20. Madge’s Addreffes to Chriflopher Twifwit, Efq. Bath ' 
Laureat, and Miller's Plumian Profeffor. 4to. 1s. 6d. Parker. 
The man who has here made an unfortunate effort to be merry at 
the expence of Mr. Anftey, has probably difcovered by this time that ) 
he has been fo at his own.—Nothing more ridiculous than impotent 
attempts at ridicule. . 
Art. 21. Nummus Splendidus. 4to. 1s. Crowder, 
This is a tranflation of Philips’s celebrated burlefque poem, the 
Splendid Shilling, by a Gentleman of Cambridge. The transfufion 
of humour is difficult almoft to a degree of impofibility. There is 
fomething of locality in its very exiftence, and we know, from 
frequent obfervation, that it will thrive no where but in its original 
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foil. With thefe reflections the Author of this publication may 
confole himfelf on his want of fuccefs. L, 
Art. 22.° Poetical Excurfions in the Ife of Wight. ato. 25. 6d. 
Conant. 
This poem is not unworthy of its title. It is animated and } 
poetical, though not in the firft clafs. ot 


Art. 23. A monfirous good Lounge, addreffed to the firft Man who 

purchafes the Book ; with a dedicatory Preface J¥4to. 1s. Bew.— 

Neither is this poem unworthy of its title. It is altogether as filly 

and impertinent. But the Author merits favour for his modefty. | 

Feci fimpliciter is his motto,—in English, 1 have played the fool, L. 
; 
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Art. 24 Horatio and Amanda; a Poem. Bya young Lady. 


4to. 1s. Robfon. 
There are many elegant verfes in this young lady’s poem, and 
many marks of that amiable fenfibility which is the charatteriftic 


ornament of her {eX. 


Hart. 256 The new Paradife of dainty Devices, confifting of 


original Poems. By different Hands. 4to. 28. 6d. Almon. 

This farrago can never, certainly, fucceed, in thefe /aintly times, 
as it is principally diftinguifhed by indecency and farcicality : the laft 
word, we think, will do very well on the occafion; 

Art. 26. Retaliation; a Poem; with the Additions of the 
Hermit, the Haunch of Venifon, the Gift, Effay on Friendfbip, Sabi- 
nus and Olinda, Epitaph on Dr. Parnel, two Songs, and feveral 
other Pieces. By Dr. Goldfmith: ‘To which is added, fome 
Account of his Life, with explanatory Notes and Obfervations, 
gto. 28. 6d. Kearfley. 

The memory of a man of genius is always entitled to refpec&t. We 
have taken every occafion, during the courfe of our literary atten- 
tions, to cultivate the intereft of living, and the fame of departed, 
merit. How far this publication may tend to the laft mentioned 
purpofe is queftionable: here are a few fmall pieces, for aught that 
we know original, collected, as ufual, by the pious induftry of the 
Bookfeller, which cannot poflibly do honour to a name fo well 
eftablifhed. 

Art. 27. Plays and Poems, written by T. Smollet, M. D. with 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Author. 8vo. 4s. 
Evans. _ 

, The genius of Dr. Smollet was of no inconfiderable charafter. He 


. -4vas in poffeffion of humour, ofa peculiar kind of fancy, of a talent 


for the defcription of life and manners, in which he had no cotem- 
porary equal, except Harry Fielding.—But he beheld his powers in a 
light which deceived him. He was capable of delineating the 
individual object with an happinefs, in a fecondary degree, his owne 
But when he aimed at bringing his characters into the bufinefs of the 
flage, and creating a dramatic feries of events, his genius, or, at 
Jeait, his judgment, failed him. Nothing can be more undramati- 
cal than his Regicide, and his Reprifal, the former a tragedy, the 
latter a comedy, written profeffedly for the theatre. The Poems on 
occafional Subjects, here prefented to the Public, are marked with 
the different difpofitions which muft have prevailed at different times 
of his life. They have enthufiafm, and fome of them are even ele- 
gant, but they are unequal, and incorrect. 
Art. 28. Od Ballads, Hiftorical and Narrative, with fome of 
modern Date, now firft collected and reprinted from’ rare Copies, 
with Notes. 12mo. 2 Vols, 6s. Evans. 1777. 


Collections of ancient poetry come in aid of hiftory, at leaft of what. 


the. poet calls her ‘ manner’d page;’ and the Hiftorian (if he is, 
what every capital hiftorian ought to be, a philofopher) may make 
a very interefting ufe of them. ‘To fuch, and to the curious in an- 
que compofitions, this will be found a valuable collection, It is, 


however, to be obferved that, literary forgeries being now become 


{9 








' Ballads are added, no doubt, as Swift fays, ‘ to {weil the Volume’s L 
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fo fafhionable, it is fomewhat difficult to afcertain what is really 
original. We fee plainly that feveral of thefe Poems are fuch, and 
others, announced to be fuch, we know to be fpurious. The modern 


price a fhilling.’ | | . ‘ 
Art. 29. Poetical Amufements at a Villa near Bath. Printed ; 
for the Benefit of the Pauper Charity in that City. Vol. Ill. 8vo, 
s. Dilly. 
‘ alee may be faid of thefe poems, for here are both good, 
tbad, and indifferent, ‘The following ftanza is taken from a poem 
by Mr, Toocoop. 
Sleep gives the word —on wings of zeal 
Inftant each airy phantom flies, 
And, prompt their orders to reveal, 
They bid the pictur’d vifions rile. 

If we rightly remember, there is a paffage in a Spanifh book of 
vifions, in which it is faid that fleep could not fpeak ; for thar, if . 
he had been pofleffed of the power of fpeech, he would have given a 
proper reprehenfion to the God of Darknefs, who, according to the 
ancient mythology, attempted the virtue of his wife. Mr. Toogood 
will, therefore, think it worth his while, in a future edition of his 
poem, to correct that expreflion ‘ Sleep gives the word,’ and if he ‘' 
should perfuade himfelf to think that ‘ touch ferene’ in the fame poem 
is nonfénfe, we verily believe that he would not do amnifs, 

This pcem is on the fubjeét of Dreams, and is followed by anozher 
on the fame fubje&t by the ingenious Mr. Graves, who has treated it 
in a happy and elegant manner, 

We cecline, out of pure piety, to attend to the reft of this charitable L 
publication. ry) 
Art. 3c. The Rights of Sovereignty affrted. An Ode. By 

Thomas Warwick, Efq; of Univerfity College, Oxford. 4to, 

1s. Dodfley. 

The poet, in fome fpirited ftanzas, manifefts, at once, his zeal 
for government, and hisrefpect for the Northumberland family. An 
handfome addrefs to the Duke introduces the Ode, and a well-de- 
ferved compliment to Lord Percy clofes ir. 

Art. 31. Lhe Ailes Looking Glafs. A Fable. Addreffed to the 

Author of the ** Affes Ears*.” gto. 6d. Waters, 

Wants polith. 

Art. 32. The Tcrpedo. A Poem. gto. 1s. 6d. Sold by the 
7 Bookfellers. 1777. : 

What a pruricny of wit has been lately excited by te importaticn 
of an electrical fih !—See the various poems of this vifcemly kind, 
meniioned in our catalegues for two or three months patft. 

Ait. 33. An Eeroic Epifile to the noble Author of ** The Duchefs | 
of Devonfaire’s Cow; a Poem. ato. 1s. Pew. 

Suppoies a certain Right Hon. Poet to be the Author of the little 
poerical tale of The farved Cowt, and chaftifes him for the poverty 
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* For the Affes Ears, fee Review for March, p. 193. 
tT See Art. 26, of cur lait Month's Catalogue, , 
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of his compliment to the amiable Duchefs. There is fome fmart- 


ly nefs in the prefent epifties yet whether Lord Carlifle (if he be the 

id noble Writer referred to) will be fenfible of this, muit be left to his 

a Lordthip’s feelimgs. — we aig — no idea of the noble 

’ i C rentace of the verics in queu ° 

L, ng — Pe Englifp Gard:n ; : Poem. Book the Second. 

d ‘ By W. Mafon, M A. atc. 28. Dodflev, &. 1777. 

de In our Review, vol. xlvi. Pp. 219, et feq. we gave an ample ac- 
count, with copious extracts, of the firit book of this elegant — 

ls didattic poem ; the defign of whicn being now fo generally known, 

, it is unneceflary for us to enlarge on tne prefent publication, It 


will be fuflicient for our Readers to learn (and fuch of them as are 
"Dud of the fubject will learn it with pleafure), that Mr. Mafon pro- 
fecuies his defign, and that he continues his pleating undertaking 
with the fame happy tate, in refpectto his principles, and the fame 
cgreeable vein of poetry, by which the former part of his 
work has been rencered io highly acceptable to the votaries of the 

Sylvan Mute, 

MiscELLANEOUS, 

Art. 25 Reflections on Ujury, containing an Account of thofe 
ufurjous Contradts, carried on under the Mode of undervalued 
Annuities. To which is added, the Subftance of the Bill, now 

‘' before the Houfe, to prevent them, with curfory Obfervations on 
it. Svo. is. Fielding. 1777. 

The fate of the 4://, which occafioned this publication, is gene- 
rally known; and the fubttance of it was communicared to the 
Pablic, during its progrefs through both Houfes, in the daily papers, 
The introductory reflections and the feri@ures which accompany it 
i. muft have occurred 10 every one, who has thought at all on this 

, fubje&: we much doubt whether the Author’s hypothefis be well- 

founded, when he attributes the low ftate of the fands for feveral years 
{t to the prevalence of Ufury, and to the quantity of noney em- 

9 eBloyed in this iniquitous, difhonourable, and pernicious traffic. 

Hewever, he mentions one faét, which, if well authenticated, is a 

j very alarming proof, that the fuin empleyed in this way is much 

greater than the generality of peop!eimagive. * Itis notorious, (he 

fays) that on the laft annual fettling of accounts in a certain houfe, 
the fole bufinefs of which is Annuity Brokerage, the partners divided 
upwards of nine thoufand pounds: from whence it follows, that 
eithet that houle is moit extortionate in its demands for procuration, 

Or that a very enormous fum mult in the courle of that year have 

been emploved by them in the purchafe of Annuities: or indeed 





: both inferences may be true. And there being: many other inferior 
houfes engaged in the fame bufinefs, the fums fo employed cannot be 
inconliderable.’ S$. 


Ait. 30. dn Effay on the Dramatic Charaéter of Sir Febn Falftaff. 
svo. 28. Od. Davies, 1777. 

A copious and entertaining difquifition on the charafter of * Old 

Jack,’ in which the Author’s principal view is to reicue the fame of 

the merry Knight from the imputation of conftitutional cowardice. 

f this atrempt, the Writer difcovers an elegant, Claflica! taite, and 

ae muck 
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much ingenuity ; but his tafte feems rather vitiated by fingularity 
and caprice ; and his ingenuity betrays him into falfe refinement, 
The plaineft propofitions may be controverted by fubtle difputants ; 
but neither the caufe of truth nor of letters is promoted by argu- 
ments that tend * to make the worfe appear the better reafon.” We 
are not pleafed to forego the judicious inveftigations of acute critics 
for the fake of the /pecial pleadings of literary counfel. In dramatic 
writings, efpecially, the obvious meaning is moft probably the true 
one; and it is furely no great compliment to Shakefpeare’s admirable 
delineation of the charatter of Falftaff, to fuppofe that it has hitherto 
been generally mifunderftood. For our own parts, we ftill remain 
firm to the old herefy, and cannot adopt the new faith here promul- 


gated. ‘ 4 plague on all Cowarns, (we fay) frill.” C, 


Art. 37. 4 Leiter to the Rev. Dr. Percy concerning a new and 
claffical Edition of Hifforia del valorofo Cavallero Don Quixote 
De La Mancua, to be illuftrated by Annotations and Extratts 
from the Hiftorians, Poets, and Romances of Spain and Italy, and 
other Writers ancient and modern, with a Gloflary and Indexes; 
in which are occafionally interfperfed fome Reflections on the 
Learning and Genius of the Author, with a Map of Spain adapted 
to the Hiitory, and to every Tranflation of it. By the Rev. John 
Bowle, M. A. F. S.A. 4to. 3s, 6d. fewed. White. 1777. 
The idea and intention of this work is fet forth in the title-page. 

The genius of Cervantes has triumphed over the general fate of 

authors, His book is read with avidity, when the objects of its 

ridicule are no more, But what fhall we fay to the proje& of a 

commentary and notes on his Quixote? What but fair befal the 

induftry Of that antiquary whofe courage and refolution fhake not 
at the fight of the black letter folios of Amadis De Gaul, Parifmus 
and Parifmenos, the black prince of Bohemia, and the blacker 
knight of the Sierra Morena?—We are well aware, however, that 
even labours of this kind may ferve to elucidate the manners of the 


times :—therefore, fuccefs attend you, good Mr. Bowle! L P 


Art. 38. Adifplaced Confidence; or, Friendfhip Betrayed. Con- 
taining a genuine Narrative of real Misfortunes, interfperfed with 
firiking Anecdotes of fome of the moft illuftrious Characters of 
the prefent Age, as well as of ancient Hiftory. 1zmo, 3 vols. 
7s. 6d. bound. Fielding. 

The real misfortunes here defcribed are principally thefe. It 
feems the Author had been promifed by Sir J. H. Delaval, Member 
for Berwick upon Tweed, during his canvafs of that borough, fome 
proper provifion, on the ‘core of his having a vote. On the ftrength 
of this promife he very indifcreetly marries ; and, what is no unuiual 
confequence, begets children; of courfe he finds himfelf furrounded 
- with a family without refources for their fupport, Undoubtedly, he 
is to be pitied, were it only for his want of knowledge of the world, 
and confequently of knowing that a candidate for a borough means 
nothing by his promifes, It appears that General Craufurd, the 
former mémber for that town, had treated him with more humanity ; 
but General Craufurd was a man of honour, and the friend of human 
kind. Compafiion alone makes us attend to his ftory, and it is only 
from the fame motive that we recommend his book to our Readers. 
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Art. 39. The Candor and Good-nature of Englifhmen exemplified, in 


their deliberate, cautious, and charitable Way of characterizing 
the Cuftoms, Manners, Conftitution, and Religion of neighbouring 
Nations, of which their own Authors are every where produced 
as Vouchers;—their moderate, equitable, and humane mode 
of governing States dependent on them; their elevated, courteous, 
and conciliating Stile and Deportment on al! Occafions, &c. By 
Thomas O'Brien Mac Mahon. 8vo. 5s. Bew, &c. 1777. 
Poor man! when he has printed as long as prudence will allow 
him, and has waited as long as expectation can hold our, for the 
chance of fale; whatever difappointment he may meet with by retail, 
we can inform him, that Mr. Clements, at the north eaft corner of 
St. Paul’s church-yard, will have Englith candor and good-nature 
enough to take all his impreflions off his hands, at a fair price, per 


ream. 
Art. 40. The Hiftory of Edward Prince of Wales, commonly 
termed the Black Prince, eldeft Son of King Edward the Third. 

With a fhort View of the Reigns of Edward I. Edward I’. and 

Edward JIf. And a fummary Account of the Inttitution of the 

Order of the Garter. 8vo. 5s. bound. Bew. 1777. 

May amufe the Reader as an hittoric tale, but has nothing to 
recommend it as hiftoric authority : it contains no curious materials 
the acquifitions of induftrious refearches,—refers to no vouchers for 
fats, —is not enriched with any remarks attracting notice,—is not 
recommended by its tyle,—and appears-without a name to anfwer 
for its fidelity. N 
Art. 41. Introduétory Grammatical Remarks on the Perfian Lan- 

guage: with a Vocabulary, Englifh and Perfian: the Spelling 

regulated by the Perfian Character. By George Hadley, Efq; 
formerly Captain on the Bengal Eftablifhment, and Author of the 

Hindoftan Grammar and Vocabulary. 4to. 7s. 6d. Cadell, 

1776, 

- The defign of this publication is to facilitate the acquifition of the 
Perfian language, by making a new arrangement of the general 
grammatical: principles, and by giving a vocabulary of the moft ufe- 
ful words ; in both which the Roman charaéter is fubftituted for the 
Perfian. In doing this, the Author hopes to affift the learner in the 
ufe of the excellent works of Jones and Richardfon. He has fome- 
times differed from them in orthography, where he thought he could 
more perfectly exprefs the idea which he had formed of the found of 
the letters, from attending to the pronunciation of the natives. He 
nearly follows the plan laid down in his former work, the Hindoftan 


Grammar and Vocabulary, See Review, vol.disitdie p. 489. E . XELVIL 


Art. 42. The Repofitory: a Sele& Colle&tion of Fugitive 
Pieces of Wit and Humour, in Profe and Verfe. By the moft 
eminent Writers. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. Dilly. 1777. 

* Among the various publications of fugitive pieces which have 

» jyet appeared, not one,’ fays the Editor of this colle&ion, * has been 
particularly appropriated to the prefervation of pieces of wit and 
humour.’ Thefe, he adds, * have either been left to perifh in 


Rev. July, 1777. G neglect, 
> o> oa © oss . 
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neglect, [which feldom happens, however, ta pieces of true wit A 
and true humour] or have been inferted in collections, the bulk of 
which conf‘ted of performances of a different nature ; Or in Others { 
where they muft neceflarily be loft to the world, from the dulnefs Be 
and infipidity of the remainder of the volumes in which they may 
be faid to have been buried.’ ' 
From a reflestion on the want of a Repofitory like the prefent, 
the Editor was induced, he tells us, ‘to enquire after fuch per- 
formances not hitherto hackneyed in other mitcellanies, which had i 
been publifhed during the laft thirty years.’ Out of thefe he has rt 
formed the compilement before us, * which, whatever favour it 
may be entitled to in other refpects,’ will at leait, he prefumes, rt 
‘have the merit of not being compiled from any collections of 7 
the like kiod.’ ; 
fA The principal articles in this Repofitory are, I. That excellent f 
‘"Siece of humour Ver-Vert, from the French of Greffet. Il, The 


Council in the Moon: fee Review, vol. xxxiv. p. 42. IIL. Account 
of the Giants lately ditcovered: fee Review, vol. xxxv. p. 240, 
IV. The Battiad, a poem: fee Review, vol. iv. p. 44. V.A 
Differtation on Laughter, and an !'ffay on Humour: both firft 
rinted in 1741. VI. Various Imitations of Gray’s Church-yard. 

‘If. The Advantages of Politics to this Nation: firft printed in 
1729. VIII. Scheme for the Coalition of Parties: fee Review, 
vol. xlvi. p. 451. IX. Art of drefling the Hair, a poem: See 
Review, vol. xlili, p. 243. X. Origines Divifione, or the Anti- : 

J quities of the Devizes: fee Review, vol. x. p. 231. This lafis , 
"a fine piece gi grave and folemn humour,—There are a great many 
other articles, in profe and verfe, ‘‘ too tedious to mention,” as the — 
honell citizens exprefs ic in their fhop catalogues. 8 
Art. 43. A Letter to George Hardinge, E/q; on the Subjeé# of a 

Paffage in Mr. Steevens’s Preface to bis Impreffion of Shake/pearee 

4to. 2s. 6d. Kearfly. 1777. 

A laboured, but not ill-written, attempt to prove that Mr. Stee- 
vens, who has decried Mr. Capell’s Illuftrations of Shakefpeare, , 
has, notwithftanding, difhonourably condefcended to avail himfelf 
ef. the critical labours of this rival Ediror, The annotations of 
both thefe learned {choliaits are before the Public, and to the Public 
we leave the decifion of the important point here brought into 
debate. 





DRAMATIC, 


Art. 44. The Gentle Shepherd, a Dramatic Poem, in five A@s, | 
done into Englith from the original of Allan Ramfey. By Corne- | 
'/ , | Jius Vanderitop. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Shropfhire, &c. 1777, | 
The pattorai drama of Allan Ramfay is not likely to derive an 
increafed popularity from being thus dome, or rather undone, into 
Englifo. The dialect of the criginal was not fufficiently obfcure or 
obiglete to require it ; and the charaReriftic features of the piece are | 
obliterated by the injudicious variation of the ftyle. Ca 





* See Review, vol, xx. P> 225. | 
Je Ly iblan by rhe ros? INO Cy hime; hoy | 
af Canands wer ph. Liter AWM? | 
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Art. 45. Polly, an Opera, with Alterations from Gay. 


8vo. as. Evans, 1777. 


{ The fame pepper and fale of fatire that fo highly feafoned the 


Beggar’s Opera gives a relith, though in a lefs proportion, to this 
continuation of it. The inveétives againft kings, courts, and mi- 
nifters, are fo general, that it was rather impolitic in the admi- 
niftration of Gay’s time to prohibit the reprefentation of it. The 
manager of the Haymarket, however, has procured the prefent 
Lord Chamberlain’s licence for its exhibition; a circumétance 
which is, in our opinion, honourable to both parties. The prefenc 
edition is rather an abridgment than an alteration of Gay’s Polly, 
though there are occafional tranfpofitions and fome few additions, 
which, theatrically confidered, are pertinent and judicious. Cc 
EDICAL. ° 
Art. 46; Oratio de Re Medica cognofienda et tromsvenda, Habita 
apud Societatem Medicam Londinenfem, Die 18 Januarii, Aano 
1777.. Auftore Nathanaéle Hulme, M D. Collegi: Regatis 
Medicorum Londinenfis: Medico Domus Carthufiane, &c. Cut 
acceflit, Via tuta & jocunda, Calculum folvendi, in Vefica urt- 
naria inherentem; ab Hittoria calculofi Hominis, confirmata. 
Lond. 4to. 1s. 6d. Robinfon, &c. 1777. 
We find nothing in this publication of importance enough to 
prefent to our Readers, except the calculous cafe with which it con- 
cludes. It was briefly as follows. A man of feventy-three had for 


, «three years paft laboured under complaints indicating a {tone in the 


bladder. He was not probed, but the general courfe of. fymptoms 
was fuch as to leave little doubt of the exiltence of an urinary 


® @ . . . 7 ° . 
pLaiculus, Various remedies were tried without effet; till at length 


Dr. Hulme, reflecting on the arguments adduced by Doétors Percival 
and Saunders in favour of the efficacy of fixed air as a folvent of the 
ftone, exhibited a medicine which he thought would convey this 
fubftance to the bladder more eff:Gtually than any other method, 
He ordered fifteen grains of falt of tartar, diffolved in three ounces 
of pure water, to be given four times aday, fwallowing immediately 
afier each dofe the fame quantity of water with twenty dsops of weak 
fpirit of vitriol. The effect was, that in a few days many calculous 
fragments, with a whitifh mucus, were feen in the patient’s urine. 
After thefe had paffed three weeks, all the painful fymptoms vanithed, 
and have never fince returned. Ia a month above 130 fragments 
were difcharged, fome of which from their figure plainly appeared 
to have been part of a large ftone. 

Such a cure, doubtlefs, merits the attention of the faculty: but it 
can only bz from fuccefsful repetitions of the experiments, that the 
* via tuta & jucunda,’ fo unrefervedly laid down in the title-page, 
Can merit its appellation. 


MatruematTics and PuirosopuHy. 
Art. 47. Thoughts on General Gravitation, and Views thencée 
. peg as to the State of the Univerfe. gto. 1s. Cadell. 
7776 
Thefe * Thoughts’ originated in the courfe of a philofophical 
Converfation ; and they might ferve to render fuch a converfation 
2 inftructive 
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jnftructive and amufing: but they have neither novelty nor import: 

ance fufficient to intereft the attention of thofe who are at all ae- 

goainted with the fubje&t to which they relate, 

Art. 48. The Elements of Euclid; in which the Propofitions are 
demon ftrated in a new and fhorter Manner than in former Tranfla- 
tions, and the Arrangement of many of them altered; to which 
are annexed plain and fpherical Trigonometry, Tables of Loga.- 
rithms from 1 to 19,000. and Tables of Stwes, Tangents, and 
Secants, natural and artifical. By George Douglas, Teacher of 
Mathematics in the Academyat Ayr, 8vo. 6s. bound. Printed 
at Edinburgh, and fold by Richardfon, &c. in London. 1776. 
Every attempt to facilitate the ttudy of geometry, which is con- 

dagted with any kill and judgment, muff be acceptable to the Public: 

with this view the Author has publifhed thefe Elements, profefling to 
avoid every fuperfluity of language and of reafoning, and to render 
the demonitrations more concife and more intelligible to younger 
fludents. ‘The order of the propofitions is in fome cafes judicioufly 
tran{pofed, but in others the tranfpofition is evidently needlefs and 
inconvenient. Several of the demonilrations are new; but man 
inftances might be produced in which they are more diffufe than 
thofe of other Writers. Some propoiitiors are introduced which 

were improperly omitted by Mr. T. Simpfon in his Elements, &c. 

neverthelefs his compendium of geometry and trigonometry has, in 

our opinion, the advantage, with refpect to method, clearnefs, and 
brevity. 

Art. 49. Theory of Colours and Vifion. By G. Palmer. 8vo: 


1s. Leacroft. 1777. 


“| 


A vifionary theory without any colour of truth or probability.  P. 


Art. 50. The Rationale of Circulating Numbers, with the Invefti- 
gations of all the Rules and peculiar Procefles ufed in that Part of 
Decimal Arithmetic. To which are added, feveral curious 
Mathematical Queflions: with fome ufeful Remarks on adfected 
Equations, and the Dodtrine of Fluxions. Adapted to the Ufe of 
Schools. By H. Clarke. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Boards, Printed for 
the Author, and fold by Murray. 1777. 

The theory of Circulating Decimals explained with judgment, and 
applied to a great variety of curious and ufeful queitions. The 
Author’s remarks on the right conception and definition of a Fluxion 
coincide with Simpfon’s in the preface and sft fe&tion of the DoGrine 
and Application of Fluxions. We are farprifed that he thould recom- 
mend Emerfon’s book on Fluxions as the mof proper for the young 
algebraift; however excellent his forms for fluents may be, we are 
perfuaded, that a ‘ learner’s progre/s’ cannot be much ° facilitated 
by his endeavouring to invefligate them,’ till he has previoufly 
obtained a confiderable acquaintance with operations of this kind. 


* * “The Author’s remarks on adfeéted Equations, Fluxions, Reverfion 


of Series, &c. are * adapted to the ufe’ of a clafs of ftudents fuperior 


to thofe that are ufually found in * fchools.’ R s 


Art. 
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Art. 51. The Nautical Almanac and Afironomical Ephemerts, for 
the Year 1779. Publifhed by Order of the Commiflioners of 
Longitude, 8vo. 38. 6d, Nourfe. 

This volume, befide the ufual tables and remarks, contains new 
tables of the fecond fatellite of Jupiter, tranfmitied to the Aftronomer 
Royal from their learned Author Mr. Wargentin at Stockholm, and 
corrected and improved from the tables of the fame Author annexed 
to M. De La Lande’s Aftronomy. ‘Towhich is added, acompariion 
of the fame, with obfervations made by different aftronomers during 


the laft thirteen years. Res 


AMERICAN CONTROVERSY. 

Art. 52. An Anfwer from the Eleéiors of Brifol, to the Letter 
of Edmund Burke, E/q; on the Affairs of America. 8vo. 1%. 6d. 
Cadell. 

As there are few Readers, whofe opinion and fentiments are not 
already fixed in regard to our unhappy difpute with America, it is 
not neceflary to give a particular account of what is contained in this 
Anfwer ; it is fufficient to obferve, thatit is written much more 


_ coolly and difpaflionately than political pamphlets generally are; 


that it contains fome important faéts not commonly known; that the 
Author is well acquainted with his futjeét; that he ficrifices the 
owers of language to perfpicuity, and a ftudied ambiguity of fer- 
iment to plain fenfe; and that he confiders very attentively every 


‘thing of importance in Mr. Burke’s Letter, which he feems to look 


upon rather as a vehicle of fentimental declamaiion, than a formal, 
methodical treatife on the prefent ftate of public affairs. 

Without taking upon us to determine on which fide the truth 
lies, whether on that of Mr. Burke or his Anfwerer, we cannot help 
remarking, that Mr. Burke’s manner is much better calculated to 
amufe and entertain than to convince ; and that his Anfwerer’s plain, 
unadorned, and unaffected flrain, is much better adapted to give 


’ fatisfation upon any debated point, philofophical, teological, or 


political. 

In the Appendix to this Anfwer, we have a curious AMERICAN 
STaTE-PAPER, as our Author calls it, copied exactly, he fays, from 
the Marytanp Recorops, viz, Lord Camden’s Genuine Opinion, 
when Attorney-general, on the Rights of a Colonial Affimbly, and 


the fupreme Authority of PARLIAMENT. R " 


Art. 53. The Contrafi: or, Stri€tures on fele& Parts of Dr. 
Price’s ‘* Additional Obfervations on Civil Liberty, &c.” form- 
ing a concife State of the prefent Currency; an impartial View 
of the Trade and Government of the Kingdom; the Caufe and 
Confequences of the War with America; and a Sketch of the 
Debis and Revenues of France. By A. Charles Dodd. 8vo. 
is. Fielding and Walker. 1777. 

A Contra? with a witnefs! Dr. P. reprefents the nation as run- 
ning, in full career, to deftruétion; this Author confiders it as 
* bleffed with all the advantages of perfection, in the wide extent of 
government and dependencies. Superior genius and wealth direé 
her trade and manufactures; her army is the beft regulated, difci- 
Plined, and officered in Europe; her navy the beit conftruded, 

6 completett 
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complete manned, and more {kilfally commanded, than any in the 
world; her refources, the free and chearful gift of an induftrious 
and happy people; and unanimity and wifdom direét her councils.’ | 
This comfortable affurance is, no doubt, much better than | 
defpondency ; and had our Author confined himfelf to the faying of 
fuch agreeable things, and to cool argument, as he does in fome 
parts of his tract, we fhould have been quite pleafed with him; 
but he has crowded his pages with fuch thamelefs abufe of the 
gentleman on whofe publication he animladverts, that we could not 
we turning with difguft from fo illiberal, fo indecent a perform- 
..-*fance. Dr. S. compared with Mr. A. C. Dodd, is Courresy 


itfelf ! 





PoLITICAL. 

Art. 54. An Effay on Britifh Liberty: Addrefled to both Houfes ) 
of Parliament. 12zmo. 28. 6d. Bew, &c. 1777. | 

Among the various clafles of Authors, the moft fuccefsful are 
thofe who write merely to pleafe themfelves. Buckled up in the 
cuirafle of confcious importance, they are invulnerable by cenfure, 
and fet Reviewers at defiance. Such Writers, includiag the Effayift 
before us, are however ufeful in their generation to the trading inte- 
reft; they confume paper, keep the prefs in motion, and beftow their 
time and money in preparing linings for thofe valuable things called 
trunks and bandboxes, Ny 

@ 


RertiGcrous and CONTROVERSIAL. 
Art. 55. Sermons on ihe Parable of the Sower. By E. Harwood, 
D.D. 12mo. 38. 6d. bound. Johnfon. 

This volume contains feven Sermons on the Parable of the Sower, 
to which are added three more on the nature and defign of the 
Chriftian religion, and the fpirit of Chriftianity. They are jadici- 
ous and animated ; and though they cannot claim any diftinguifhed 
merit, with refpect to originality or elegance of ¢ompofition, they 
cannot fail to inftruct and edify the ferious and candid Reader. ~§ 
Art. 56. Sermons on the Ten Commandments. By Samuel 

Ogden, D. D. Woodwardian Profeffor in the Univerfity of Cam- 

bridge. &vo, 6s, Cambridge printed; London, fold by 

Beecroft, &c. 1777. 

re Dr. Ogden is already known to ‘the Public as a refpectable 

e 4ipreacher. Of a {mall volume of his fermons We gave an account 
fome time ago, and the prefent publication is not lefs worthy the 
public attention. The difcourfes, which are twenty-three in num- 

ber, and remarkably fhort, contain many judicious and ftriking 
refleions ; and the fubjeGis are of univerlal importance. The ob- 


fervations on thefe fubje&ts, often very concifely expreffed, have a | 
— tendency to convince the underilanding and to imprefs the g ge } 
cart. 4 


Art. $7. Fantily Difcourfes. By the late Rizht Hon. Edward 
Welton. Sccond Edition. 12mo. 3s. Cadell. 

Thefe Sermons were firft publifhed in 1768, onder the title of 
Family Difcourfes, by a Country Gentleman; and fome account was 
given of them in our Review, vol. xxaviii, p. 411, We introduce 

them 
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them again to the notice of our Readers, that they may be taformed 
of the refpectable quarter from which the Public has received this 
valuable addition to the fmall ftock of Difcourfes, in which fubjects 
truly important are treated with manly fenfe and dignity, and at the 
fame time with a fuflicient degree of plainnefs and fimplicity to ren- 


der them generally ufeful. E ' 


Art. 58. Sentimental and Praétical Thealogy. From the French 
of Le Chevalier De *******, s2zmo, 35, 6d. Wilkie, &c. 
The thaplodies of myftical love, and the extravagancies of en- 

thufiaitical devotion, are here exprefled in language which will ren- 

der the work highly acceptable to thofe whom it may concern. 

Ae SQ. Two Letters to the Reverend Thomas Coke, LL. D. 

= “Cutate of South Petherton: Written with a friendly Intention of 
convincing him of fome grofs Errors in his clerical Conduét. By 
the Reverend John Thomas, Curate of Shepton Beauchamp, 
rz2mo. 6s. Robinfon, 1777. 

The prefatory advertifement to this pamphlet informs us, that the 
erfon to whom the letters are addrefled, has lately experienced fome 
confiderable difappointment in the church. It is added, * The 

Writer docs not poftively fay that this difappointment is the fole oc- 


- + lcafion of the Dottor’s embracing the dark and erroneous dodtrines of 


Methodifm ; but, true itis, that fince fuch difappointment, Metho- 
difm feems to have been the darling of his bofom, and his moft ardent 
with—an intimate connection with Mr. John W mn" 

After fome farca{ms the letter-writer tells us, that Dr. Coke * has 
been too fuccefs‘ul in fowing the feeds of fchifm and. divifion in his 
parifh church, to the no {mall prejudice of many fober and well dif- 
pofed Chriftians.’ It farther appears from the letters, that Dr. Coke 
had entered the parifh of Sutton-Beauchamp, and there in a private 
and unlicenfed houfe had preached and prayed, or in our Author’s 
words, held a religiousconventicle. For thefe, and fome other like 
mifdemeanours, Mr. Thomas chattifes him: chiefly condemning him 
from the articles and canons of the Church of England, to which he 
had given his affent. Mr. Thomas did fometime ago write to the 
Dogtor, hoping that a private admonition would be fuflicient, but as 
no notice was taken, henow admonifhes him pudlickly, trafting thar 
his obfervations may be ufeful to him, and if not to him, to fome 





other perfons, 


N.B. We have been informed that Dr. Coke has publithed, at 
Briftol, a reply to the above-mentioned Zwo Letters; intitled, 
Zeal in Religion definded: but not having feen the Doétor's apology, 
we can fay nothing of its contents. 

Art. 60. 4 Summary of the Chriftian Minifiers Reafons for bap- 
tizing Infants, and for adminifiering the Ordinance by /prinkling or 
pouring of Water. With fome Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Stennett’s 
Anfwers, in a Letter to the Doctor. By Stephen Addington. 
1zmo. 6d. Buckland. 1776. | 
For Mr. Addington’s firft publication on Baptifm we mutt refer 

our Readers e the 44th volume of the Review, p..449, and an ac- 


ceud of Dr (Stennete's R®ply will be found in’ the-46th volume, p. 
“ie 614. 
~~ “ . e “ 
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614. Both thefe worthy men appear equally fatisfied in the rectitude 
of that fide of the queition they have embraced, And why fhould 
not each enjoy his opinion in peace, fo long as it is in the exercife 
of moderaticn and piety! Mr. Addington does not formally reply to 
«Dr. Stennett. He addreffes a letter to him, of about ten pages, at 
3 the end of this little tract, chiefly defigned to vindicate himfelf as to 
fome inftances in which he apprehends he has not been treated with 
all the candour he had reafon to expect. But this {mall publication 
confifts principally of a review of the arguments for infant baptifm 
thrown into a catechetical form; the firft part of which confiders the 
mode of baptifm, the fecond the fubjeéts of it. The little compafs 
‘¥ into which the Author has brought his work is likely to render it the 
more generally acceptable and ufeful. e 
y ScHoou Book. Hi. 
Art. 61. An Examination of the Latin Accidence, for the Ufe of . »| 
young Beginners; ina new Method. i2mo. 1s. Law. 
This {chool!-book provides a complete courfe of quettions, proper 
to be afked by mafters in examining their fcholars in the feveral parts 
of the Latin Accidence. It may therefore be very ufeful to thofe 
who either for want of leifure, or from any other caufe, find it in- 
convenient to exercife ihcir own judgment. E 
. * 


—_— 





+ OS ee mE Come 





| H EN we inferted, in our lof? month's Review, the Pruffian’s 
corre/pondence, we chiefly intended a ccmphment to an ingenious 
Soreigner, as well as to munifej? our own impartiality and freedom from 
national prejudice; but we bad no idea of opening a channel for contro; 
very, which might prove inconfiflent with our plan —S. N. has fent us a 
reply to the Prufficn; but although his remarks are neither unjuf? nor 
impertinent, we muf? beg the favour of that gentleman to excufe the 
refelution we bave formed, to adit ncthing more on the fubjef. 





*,* The letter from an ‘* occafional correfpondent,” is ynder con- 
fideration. 





tit Since the publication of our laft month’s Review, we have 
received information, that the pamphlet, entitled, ‘* A new, eafv, | 
and expeditious method, &c. By Francis Stone, M. A. &c.” (on the 
demerits of which, fentence was pafled in the fecond Art. of that 
Number) was withdrawn in the month of April. We muft, therefore, | 
in juftice to the Author, declare, that had this circumftance been 


tH known to us, his performance would not have fallen under our 
* 





animadverfion. 
K> The fingle fermons, with many other articles, muff be pofponed 
Sir want of room, notwithflanding we have, this month, given eight 
pages extraordinary. 
. . 
Crrafunt mn gur nye Latt, V3 4 436, 
f | 
. . | 
eT 
“rbot ore Kee | 
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